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about sororities, some of which they have crystalized in their timely article, “An Interpre- 
tation of Sororities on the Campus.” 


Walter C. Eells has contributed, as part of a much more extensive study, many references 
to the education of women in foreign countries, which extends our view of this topic to 
countries other than our own. 


Marguerite Kehr, of the U. S. National Student Association National Advisory Board, 
at our request, was good enough to contribute a brief report of the Eighth National Congres 
of that organization. 
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Common Goals For Mankind* 


O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M. D. 


As we grope for an answer to the 
pressing social problem of how to 
create a wise, mature, “whole” per- 
son, we hear it said, more than ever 
before, that education should take a 
greater and stronger role. To educa- 
tors, a group of men and women al- 
ready over-worked, over-burdened 
and under-paid, this may seem like 
a presumptuous request. 


If we are to judge by the increasing 
number of subjects which have been 
put in the curriculum within the past 
fifty years, it would appear that edu- 
cation has already taken on the re- 
sponsibility of preparing for the 
“whole” person and for the life which 
lies ahead of him. But actvally this 
may be erroneous. It could be that 
education, under pressure, has merely 
added one course after another. Per- 
haps education does not seek to be re- 
sponsible for creating the whole per- 
son, does not think its role goes be- 
yond the actual teaching of knowledge 
in the strictest sense of the word. 
Whatever the truth, it seems inevi- 
table that education must some day 
take on this additional role. In the 
first place, home and school are close- 
ly interrelated and becoming more so 
all the time. For instance, character 
building that is begun in the home is 


"Paper read at the Biennial Joint Conference of 
College Admission Directors, the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, and the Massachusetts 
Secondary School Principals Association, on October 
1, 1955 at Boston College. 


carried on and strengthened in the 
school. What has not been taught in 
the home often must be taught in the 
school in order for any satisfactory 
degree of socialization to take place. 
Moreover, if becoming fit for life in 
companionship with others is not ac- 
complished smoothly at some point 
then the learning process itself may 
break down. And finally, what youth 
learns in school, he takes with him to 
the home that he soon establishes after 
leaving school. 

The school has the child for many 
hours of his life after he is four years 
old and is a powerful, moulding force 
in all that he thinks and does. The 
church, except in the parochial schools, 
cannot begin to compete in imparting 
either knowledge and values. If you 
will accept these few statements as 
be’. true how then can education 
perform its function in a broader and 
more creative sense? Surely this is 
what brings so many school leaders, 
deans and directors, here today. You 
are the moulding force, the potent 
influence that sets the standards and 
channels the thinking and teaching 
that goes on in your institutions. 


As a psychiatrist I see so many im- 
mature, unhappy, struggling individ- 
uals in trouble that I have the feeling 
that a sharing of some of the insights 
gained through many years of obser- 
vation might blend with the already 
known truths of education to form 
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wiser standards, a better framework 
for all of us to work from. For sure- 
ly, the psychiatrist as well as the edu- 
cator has a stake in the all-important 
job of making more mature people. 
Let us look at the matter together, 
stating it in its simplest terms. 

We know that the average needs of 
the individual include: 


1. The essentials of food, clothing, 
shelter 
Love 
a. affection and plenty of appre- 
ciation with varying degrees 
of physical expression of this 
affection 
b. respect, prestige, honor, es- 
teem by one’s peers 
Reasonably satisfying work 
A guiding religion or philosophy 
Recreation 
Travel (some movement away 
from one’s daily routine, at any 
rate) 
7. Asense of accomplishment 
8. A belief in one’s integrity. 
Having formulated these needs we 
should ask ourselves whether their 
fulf \Iment will enable us to meet the 
common goals which most of us accept 
as our aim in life. If we ask the aver- 
age high school or college girl the 
nature of her goals, she will probably 
reply that she wants to have a career 
or marriage or both. She assumes, as 
does most everyone else, that one or a 
combination of these goals will meet 
her emotional needs. If in turn we 
ask a young man what goals he has 
set before him, he will probably reply 
that he wants a good job as a me- 
chanic, a farmer, a businessman or 
some other such career. He may add 


that he wants a home, a family, or 
possibly a car. 


If we stop to think but a moment, 
we can see that these goals as defined 
by our young people do not insure in 
any way whatever that their emotional 
needs will be met. There is a wide 
gap between defined goals and the 
emotional needs of our young people. 
And this is the source from which 
stem tensions, irritation, frustration, 
resentment, unhappiness, alcoholism, 
neurosis, psychosomatic illness, men- 
tal illness, and even self-destruction. 
Somehow we must find a way to ac- 
quaint our young people with their 
own personality makeup and show 
them how their own emotional needs 
are going to become more insistent as 
they grow older. We must teach 
them that they must plan carefully in 
order that the majority of these needs 
are met. How are we to do this? 

(1) We must give the home, as a 
source of character development, as 
high a place in our thinking, plan- 
ning, and striving as we do to bring- 
ing peace and outlawing atomic weap- 
ons for purpose of war. 

(2) We must promote, in the field 
of educational thought, a campaign 
greater than any ever put on by big 
business to the effect that character 
integrity and mental health are joint- 
ly homemade and school-made prod- 
ucts. 

(3) We must enlist the aid of edu- 
cation, in its great task of moulding 
the mind, to include within its cur- 
riculum a¢ all levels all that is known 
about the working of the mind, par- 
ticularly that which has to do with 
capacities for love, friendship, coop- 
eration, mutual working together an 
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observance of the golden rule. 

Putting this in another framework 
I ask your consideration as to whether 
we are not bending our energies too 
completely in producing an intellec- 
tual competence, a technical com- 
petence, a practical social competence, 
but not a personality competence? Is 
the adult individual being trained to 
live the complex life of today with 
its many demands; meet the needs of 
those around him who seek so much 
and achieve social harmony at the 
same time? 

May I be more explicit? I offer 
two examples, two case histories of 
fine, intelligent, well-educated peo- 
ple who got into difficulty by having 
been given no conscious awareness of 
how unmet emotional needs can cause 
grief. A young girl of twenty-two, 
the younger of two daughters of a 
prosperous businessman, had all the 
advantages of an upper middle-class 
home. She went to the best schools 
and, in the summer, to the best camps. 
When she went to college, she studied 
to be a teacher. Not that she was in- 
terested in children, but she thought 
this would be both a useful and re- 
fined activity until she married some 
handsome and intelligent college man 
with a future. In due course, she did 
meet and marry a man fitting this de- 
scription. Before she had been mar- 
ried six months, she found herself 
pregnant with a child she did not 
want, trying to make a home for a 
man she felt did not appreciate her 
and who was not willing to help her 
sufficiently with her daily household 
tasks. She missed her mother and the 
easy life of home and she found meet- 
ing the emotional needs of her hus- 


band an entirely uninteresting activity. 
The husband in turn, who thought 
he was marrying an attractive, intel- 
ligent, light-hearted, resourceful girl 
who would make him happy, was an- 
noyed and critical of her ineptitude, 
her lack of interest in bearing his 
child, her inability to socialize with his 
friends, and her lack of pleasure in 
making a home for him. Had preg- 
nancy not occurred so early, they both 
would have welcomed a separation 
and probably a divorce. Today they 
are receiving psychiatric counsel in an 
effort to make them more mature in 
their outlook and understanding and 
generous enough to make their mar- 
riage a pleasantly cooperative venture. 
They are both angry and frustrated 
and, of course, both wish that they 
had been taught more about what life 
held in store for them before they 
left school and began the business of 
living. . 
An equally tragic case, that prob- 
ably must end in divorce, is that of a 
married woman of thirty with a child 
five years of age. She was an only 
child who had been reared by parents 
eager for her to have a musical career. 
She was kept from the ordinary play 
of childhood to practice. She grew 
up and her only life during primary 
and secondary school was that of prac- 
ticing and giving amateur perform- 
ances. Her talent was not sufficiently 
extraordinary to warrant a career as a 
virtuoso. It finally dawned upon her 
that perhaps she might teach music in 
schools although this seemed an un- 
happy compromise and did not appeal 
to her. While nursing her disappoint- 
ment, she met a man who felt it would 
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be a wonderful thing to be married to 
such a talented girl. 

Consequently, this frustrated career 
girl married, and a most unhappy 
married life has ensued. She has no 
training, no knowledge, and no satis- 
faction in being a wife or doing any- 
thing domestic. She feels that as a 
semi-genius she does very well to take 
moderate care of her daughter. She 
feels no obligation to care for her hus- 
band. As a result, he gets his own 
breakfast and comes home later to 
find the house in disorder and no meal 
prepared. He storms, rants, and 
quarrels with her and yet she cannot 
get the hang of homemaking. He 
wants smoother, calm, efficient domes- 
ticity and she wants a husband who is 
going to appreciate her talents and 
portions of her femininity. They are 
constantly frustrating each other and 
it seems inevitable that a divorce will 
result. Is it not possible to give young 
people a better picture, a total picture 
of how life is to be lived after school 
days than this? Can we not prevent 
such painful disillusionment and such 
friction between two human beings 
who should be able to take better care 
of each other? 

It seems very important at this 
point to ask on whom the responsi- 
bility falls for preparing a young per- 
son to know about his total self and 
what life is going to give him and 
what he, in turn, will be expected to 
give to life. Perhaps you, as educa- 
tors, will not or cannot accept this re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps you will say it is 
not your responsibility to do more 
than teach, to the best of your ability, 
your specific subject. Or you may 
say it is your job to administer and 


teach content in the present curricu- 
lum and not try to mould for daily 
adaptations to life. This well may be, 
but who then will be responsible? 
How many times have you not heard 
parents say, “But we only had her to 
ourselves for the first few years of her 
life and after all when we encouraged 
her to study music, we did not intend 
for it to get in the way of a normal 
life.” 


Psychiatric study of cases such as 
the two I have cited makes this fact 
extremely clear, namely, that mo one 
among either parents or educators 
seems able to grasp the whole picture 
at once, or feel the responsibility for 
giving the proper guidance. The 
school assumes the parent gives 
knowledge for life and the parent as- 
sumes that the child obtains it at 
school or from the variegated experi- 
ences of eighteen years of living. To 
put the question in another way, do 
parents and teachers have no yard- 
stick by which to measure personality 
patterns? Do they actually not know 
what goes into making a well-round- 
ed, mature person, or does the fault 
lie in the fact that once they sense a 
problem is brewing, they have no 
means of dealing with it? Or, is a 
third viewpoint true that blindly as- 
sumes that everything will probably 
turn out all right anyhow, if we just 
give “nature” a chance? But unstruc- 
tured “nature” or “experience” can be 
blindly stupid and cruel. If it is true 
that parents and teachers do not rec- 
ognize immaturity when they see it, 
then it seems clear that we should 
turn our minds to the study of it so it 
can be recognized. If they do not 
know what to do about it once they 
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recognize it, then this too calls for 
more study in techniques of influenc- 
ing young personalities toward ma- 
turity. If parents and teachers have 
been comforting themselves with the 
thought that ignorance, neglect, and 
incompetence will eventually correct 
themselves by a fling at life, then this 
too needs examination and correction. 

Generally when one wants to post- 
pone a task or is unwilling to think 
about things, he rationalizes to explain 
away his laziness, ignorance, or in- 
competence. Rationalizations about 
our young people might go somewhat 
as follows: (1) Teachers are asked 
to teach too many things already. (2) 
They haven’t time, or are not pre- 
pared to teach courses in personality 
development. And (3) If they enter 
into their pupils’ personal life they 
will only be criticized by parents and 
colleagues. While there is a certain 
amount of truth in these rationaliza- 
tions, they are still only excuses. They 
are three facile excuses for an inabili- 
ty to teach the simple facts of life so 
that our young people can be prepared 
for their future jobs as husbands and 
wives, and as parents able to meet the 
emotional needs of each other, the 
emotional needs of their children and 
the community without undue stress, 
strain, irritability, or illness. 

As a psychiatrist, who is constantly 
meeting so many people who have 
already failed to meet life’s responsi- 
bilities, I say that educators will have 
to face the responsibility of teaching 
the individual for mature living. I do 
not believe this responsibility can be 
avoided any longer. Who will under- 
take it if you will not? Who is the 
parent of today but the young boy 


or girl who was in your school last 
year or the year before and has since 
married and started to raise his or her 
own family? After all, you educators, 
to a large degree, are the finest minds 
in our country. You have entered a 
field where continuously, year after 
year, you think about the needs of the 
mind. You know how to mould the 
mind of youth for highly specialized 
learning. But of what use is a man 
with highly specialized knowledge if 
he breaks down on his job and enters 
a mental hospital because he does not 
know how to meet the daily routine of 
life? 

It has been said that teachers are 
‘90 much in love with their own sub- 
ject and overestimate its importance. 
Truth of it is that all too often, per- 
sonality-wise, they are too limited to 
teach anything else except this sub- 
ject which they have come to know 
and feel at home with. Certainly this 
is inflexibility itself, the same kind 
of inflexibility that prevents young 
people from possessing the versatility 
necessary for work, marriage, parent- 
hood, and community life. If we ex- 
pect our pupils to be well rounded, 
we, their teachers, must be well 
rounded too. If educators are not ver- 
satile in their adjustment to life they 
should take the necessary steps to be- 
come so. If they are already versatile, 
then they should not keep this knowl- 
edge to themselves but should teach 
it to our young people. 

If you would challenge me as to 
what these things are that need to be 
taught, then I would speak to you of 
the very simple things in life which 
so many of us do-not seem to know. 

Our young women seem ignorant 
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of the needs and rhythms of young 
children. They are surprised and re- 
sentful that a young child needs so 
much of their time, energy, and re- 
sourcefulness. 

They seem to be ignorant of the 
fact that most husbands have a greater 
sexual desire than they and they do 
not know how to participate with him 
in sexual activity without feeling ex- 
ploited and imposed upon. 

All too many girls seem unable to 
make themselves agreeable to their 
husband’s friends without feeling in- 
adequate, jealous, ill at ease, or criti- 
cal of them. 


Too few girls know how to enter- 
tain themselves when a_husband’s 
work takes him out of town or into 
the community during certain eve- 
nings in the week. They fear staying 
alone or they lack the resourcefulness 
to occupy their time and often re- 
proach their husbands for not being 
home to entertain them. 


Too few girls have any interest in 
or know how to participate in com- 
munity life. They do not appreciate 
its necessity nor can they work coop- 
eratively with other community mem- 
bers. They too readily become anxious 
or resentful when any part of the 
work becomes stressful. 

As for men, they too do not know 
some of the very simplest concepts of 
adjusting to life’s demands. 

Few young men know the emo- 
tional needs of women. They either 
underestimate a woman’s need for af- 
fection and consideration or are in- 
hibited in giving it. 

Too few young men realize they 
should take a more important part in 
rearing their children. They either 


know nothing about children or they 
feel it is undignified or out of place 
for them to participate in an active 
parenthood. 


Too few young men understand the 
differences in sexual attitudes in a 
woman and have neither the patience 
or emotional maturity to work out a 
good sexual relationship with her. In- 
stead they concentrate too much on 
the gratification of their own needs. 


Few young men realize how much 
their wives need to remain emotional- 
ly attached to their families and how 
much time and interest this need will 
take. 

Too few young men can give en- 
thusiastic energy and interest to their 
job and have energy and enthusiasm 
left over for their family. Either the 
job or family are prone to suffer since 
the young men have had little oppor- 
tunity to learn how to strike a good 
balance. 

Too few young men know that 
family life must be nurtured to grow 
into something good. They expect it 
to be too perfect in the beginning. 

The foregoing are some of the 
more common everyday things which 
cause people so many difficulties. It 
woula seem that we are not sharing 
our knowledge with the young. And 
I doubt if the time element is the rea- 
son for this either at home or in the 
school. The reason lies, largely, in a 
fear of dealing with themes deemed 
too intimate and in a fear of being too 
fundamental in accepting the human 
as an animal in the best sense of the 
word. A great pride in learning in- 
herited over the years seems to make 
us afraid to talk simply about simple 
things. We seem to lack the gift of 
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giving everyday phenomena prestige, 
romance, or dignity. Unfortunately 
the routine daily techniques of gra- 
cious living are regarded as too “com- 
mon” to occupy the attention of edu- 
cation’s refinement. Furthermore, a 
deep sexual inhibition prevents us 
from making routine facts a matter of 
ordinary education. Quite possibly an 
over-training of our esthetic sense 
combines with sexual inhibition in 
making it so difficult to teach our 
youngsters the commonality of every- 
day problems and the solutions to 
them. Mr. Churchill showed that 
this could be successfully done when 
he coined his immortal phrase of 
“blood, sweat and tears.” However, 
he said this in a time of crisis. Some- 
how we never seem to be able to dra- 
matize the mundane except in time of 
crisis. 

I am sure every educator here to- 
day has heard a discussion like this 
many times. What are the emotion- 
al needs of mankind and the goals we 
should set for meeting these needs? 


What is the educator’s role in achiev- 
ing these goals? Controversies have 
raged over these three questions for 
years. Will the things the public 
wants taught meet the emotional 
needs of our children as they advance 
through life? 

Try to think of the future welfare 
of our young people in our schools; 
we need to think of the truths which 
modern dynamic psychological science 
is presenting to us. It tells us that hu- 
man needs today are the same human 
verities that have pressed for grati- 
fication through the centuries. Edu- 
cation must come closer to under- 
standing these needs and helping 
young people choose goals that will 
meet these needs. If the educator will 
answer this challenge, we can have 
both more mental health and more 
stable, happy, and effectual citizens. 
To leave these important decisions to 
the home alone in this day and age is 
to neglect a responsibility as great as 
having failed to teach the three R’s 
a century ago. 





1956 Convention Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee invites NADW members to submit items for the resolutions 


to be presented at the Cincinnati convention. The Committee will be especially glad to 


consider resolutions dealing with current conditions and problems as they affect students in 


colleges and high schools, 


Proposed resolutions may be mailed to the Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy V. N. Brooks, Dean 
of Women, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 





Guidance In 


These glimpses into guidance in 
other countries show what a many- 
sided thing guidance is. Each country 
highlights some aspects of guidance 
that seem most important to it. We 
see how changes in occupational pat- 
terns, in family life, in habits and 
mores, in religion and ideas have re- 
sulted in varied guidance programs. 
With educational and vocational guid- 
ance we are familiar, but we have 
given much less attention to guidance 
in esthetic appreciation and to the in- 
fluence of theatre, film, television and 
radio on children and young people; 
to spiritual and ethical aspects; to 
the guidance of parents; and to mak- 
ing school conditions conducive to 
child and adolescent development. 
Throughout the chapters we find the 
role of the teacher emphasized and 
respect for reticence recognized. From 
North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, and India emerges a record 
“of a kind of guidance applicable to 
free and thinking men in a fundamen- 
tally free and thinking world.” 


Theory and Practice of Guidance 
in the United Kingdom 


Guidance as a concept in educa- 
tional philosophy in the United King- 
dom is discussed by Ben S. Morris, 


*Excerpts and digest of parts of The Year Book of 
Education 1955: Guidance and Counseling, Robert 
King Hall and Joseph A. Lauwerys, joint editors. 
Published in association with the University of London 
Institute of Education and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 644 pp. 
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Director, National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and 
Wales. He relates guidance to the 
child-centered view and to the social 
purpose of education. He presents 
guidance as “a continuous and shared 
responsibility.” Guidance concentrated 
at any one time may fail to assess the 
person’s true ability or to be adapted 
to his future development. “Hence 
continuous guidance by the teacher, 
cooperation with parents wherever 
possible, is just as vital as the more 
episodic guidance by the psycholo- 
gist.” The continuity of guidance has 
long been characteristic of education 
in Britain. It has also been maintained 
that “the guidance role be diffused 
among those responsible for the 
child’s welfare.” 

The social framework of guidance 
involves creating conditions conducive 
to effective guidance in the schools 
and in the community. In fundamen- 
tal ways, the social framework “pre- 
scribes the limits of what we may do 
and what we may not do.” 

“<Guidance’ is identical neither 
with education nor with teaching, nor 
with giving advice, nor with the treat- 
ment of behavior disorders, although 
the greater part of all the spheres of 
action may be approached from the 
standpoint of guidance . . . the idea 
of guidance as an approach to educa- 
tion, for example, enables us to see 
the teacher’s role as ‘comparable with 
that of the guide on a long mountain- 
eering expedition’.” 
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“The nature of the guidance rela- 
tionship is the essential key to the 
character of guidance and the rela- 
tionship may be thought of as being 
polarized between acceptance of the 
child’s dependence and acceptance of 
his capacities for self-determination 
. . . guidance has therefore to be 
thought of as a particular kind of ad- 
venture in human mutuality.” 

These excerpts merely suggest the 
need to read this provocative chapter 
as thoughtfully and critically as it has 
been written. 

The historical development of the 
guidance movement was described by 
Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor 
of Psychology, University of Lon- 
don, who himself has made an out- 
standing contribution to it. The idea 
of child guidance occurs in the writ- 
ings of Plato and of most educational 
thinkers. Later, in England, as a re- 
sult of the passing of a bill for univer- 
sal education, the need for recogniz- 
ing individual differences became 
pressing. Along with the identification 
of mentally defective children came 
the need to help them. From Sir 
Francis Galton stem many of the tech- 
niques employed today in educational 
and occupational guidance. He advo- 
cated study of the individual for the 
purpose of providing the experiences 
he needed. “As early as 1855, C. H. 
Lake, headmaster at Oxford House 
School for Boys at Chelsea, drew up 
a kind of school record card covering 
the physical, mental and moral char- 
acteristics of his pupils, supplemented 
with a series of tests based on Gal- 
tonian procedures.” 

Sully not only established a psy- 
chological laboratory but taught 


courses in child psychology at the 
University of London for teachers and 
students. He used the name “child 
guidance” and wrote, “Students 
should be encouraged, if not required, 
to make a careful methodical observa- 
tion of at least one individual child, 
with the help of the general knowl- 
edge of a child’s mind which psychol- 
ogy supplies.”* He stated that “even 
the most exact experimental tests will 
always have to be supplemented by 
trained and experienced observation: 
analysis must be followed by syn- 
thesis.” He also pointed out the im- 
portance of the child’s social environ- 
ment. In 1893 Sully was instrumen- 
tal in forming a British Child Study 
Association. 

The controversy over the nature 
of intelligence and the preparation of 
intelligence tests led to a more com- 
prehensive method of appraisal by a 
variety of methods. The next step 
was to extend the work of Galton, 
Sully, and their co-workers to the 
regular educational system. 

The application of psychological 
methods to problems of vocational se- 
lection and guidance started before 
the First World War, and was car- 
ried forward by the Industrial Health 
Research Board and the Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. 

After the First World War more 
attention was given to “moral and to 
temperamental deficiencies.” This in- 
terest led eventually in 1928 to the 
founding of a Child Guidance Coun- 
cil. 

The increase in centres for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance led to 
the provision of facilities for practical 


1The Teachers? Handbook of Psychology, p 13. 
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and theoretical training. A post-grad- 
vate Diploma in Psychology was es- 
tablishea at the University of Lon- 
don. Practical education for school 
workers was given at child guidance 
centres approved by the university; 
also outside of London. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, 
a National Council for Mental Health 
was formed, which set up a special 
Child Guidance Committee. 


The most recent development is 
the comprehensive study, not only of 
the subnormal but of every member 
of the school population. “The prin- 
ciple of universal child guidance has 
at length gained unquestioned support 
and official recognition. Secondly 
those far-reaching proposals now call 
for further research in order to de- 
velop better procedures for assessing 
the potentialities and limitations of 
each individual child. . .” 

Character iraining in the English 
Boarding School was described by H. 
L. O. Flecker, Head of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Horsham. He emphasized the 
aim of service to others through re- 
sponsible leadership. The ideals of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby are still 
maintained in the boarding schools of 
England: “What we must look for 
here is, first, religious and moral prin- 
ciples; secondly, gentlemanly con- 
duct; thirdly, intellectual ability.” 
These aims are achieved largely 
through membership in the self-gov- 
erning school community. The skill- 
ful housemaster knows when to inter- 
vene and when to let the students 
work out their own solutions. Cor- 
poral punishment, at one time thought 
indispensable, has recently “greatly 
diminished or even disappeared.” 


Discipline based on fear has been re- 
placed by discipline founded on ac- 
ceptance of and obedience to reason- 
able rules and respect for the rights 
of others. 


Guidance Services in Europe 


A summary of guidance service in 
Europe was written by W. D. Wall, 
Department of UNESCO, Paris. He 
traced the concept of child guidance 
in the educational writing for many 
centuries, and reviews the contribution 
of Darwin, Galton, Sully and others, 
already described in Cyril Burt’s ar- 
ticle on the “Historical Development 
of the Guidance Movement.” Simi- 
lar developments had been taking 
place in France and in the United 
States. 

The main trends seem to stem from 
the following sources: Teachers faced 
with problems of individual differ- 
ences, with mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed children, and 
most important of all, “with the need 
to guide each of his pupils toward the 
form of education most suited to his 
peculiar needs.” These factors have 
made the most fundamental contribu- 
tion to the guidance program. 

A second line of approach started 
from the study of the mentally ab- 
normal. This led to the establishment 
of special institutions and classes in 
other countries, often outside the 
school system. The educational meth- 
ods developed in these special schools 
and classes, including remedial read- 
ing classes in the United Kingdom, in 
Denmark, and in Sweden, have con- 
tributed much to the education of all 
children. Work with exceptional chil- 
dren has made clear that “a complexi- 
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ty of causes underlies the whole prob- 
lem of educational maladjustment, 
and that a great flexibility both in 
guidance concepts and in provision is 
necessary.” 

A similar trend was observed in re- 
lation to delinquency, which in Eu- 
rope stressed environmental, develop- 
mental, educational, and social fac- 
tors in causation and treatment. 


Another trend grew out of adult 
psychiatric practice and turned atten- 
tion “to the importance of experiences 
in childhood and adolescence in the 
causation of mental disease, adult 
psychosis, and psycho-neurosis.” Asa 
result some psychiatric hospitals estab- 
lished “child guidance” as a part of 
their function. In France organiza- 
tions concerned with the mental 


health of children are dependent upon 


the Ministry of Education, the Min- 
istry of Justice, and the Ministries of 
Health. In England there is a wide 
variety of child guidance services un- 
der different auspices. In Switzerland 
in certain cantons, there are mental 
health services, and individual clinics. 
In Austria, the aim is to extend all 
kinds of guidance services, especially 
to normal children at critical points of 
their careers. In other countries guid- 
ance services have been largely psy- 
chiatric or concerned with vocational 
guidance. 


The work of the school psycholo- 
gist as described under “Educational 
Counseling” seems to be the most 
comprehensive type of school pro- 
gram in European countries. Its aim 
is the improvement of the atmosphere 
of the school, methods of teaching, 
and the guidance and adjustment of 
all the children. Occasionally one 


such psychologist serves a number of 
schools. 

A still more attenuated solution is 
the Service Psychologigue Scolaire 
Ambulant, as in St. Gall, Switzerland, 
serving a large rural area. 

The team approach is developing 
in certain parts of the United King- 
dom and in certain large continental 
towns. This combines the services of 
the psychologist and social workers, 
collaborating with physicians and in- 
dividual psychiatrists as necessary in 
child psychiatric clinics. 

Many school systems have begun to 
develop school cumulative record 
cards, intended to aid the teacher in 
the guidance of his own pupils. There 
is also a tendency “to push the guid- 
ance process further and further back 
into the child’s school life and to rec- 
ognize that effective vocational guid- 
ance is a continuous process and stems 
from educational guidance.” 


In addition to the school oriented 
guidance work, there are many child 
guidance clinics in Europe usually 
psychiatrically directed and used for 
the diagnosis and treatment of severe- 
ly maladjusted, neurotic and psychotic 
children. A few of these such as the 
Centre Psychopédagoguique Claude 
Bernard, which is located in a second- 
ary school, are also concerned with 
mental health and parent, education. 
Many: other centers, “which would 
like to emphasize their preventive 
role have been pressed into a kind of 
first-aid activity concentrating upon 
diagnosis and treatment of a relatively 
small number of cases.” 

A key problem is that of finding 
well qualified staff for guidance work. 
There are relatively few training cen- 
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ters in Europe, where practical as well 
as theoretical training can be obtained. 

There are wide differences in the 
levels of development of guidance 
services in Europe; few are compre- 
hensive or complete. The qualification 
of teachers; the school medical and 
welfare services; the university fa- 
cilities for research; and the training 
of teachers, psychologists, social work- 
ers, and psychiatrists; and the folk- 
ways, attitudes, and educational tra- 
ditions all play a part. “The general 
trend is toward expansion in most 
countries, but undertaken cautiously. 
At the same time applied educational 
psychology is more and more pene- 
trating teacher training, so that much 
of the task of guidance can be carried 
as part of the normal job of the 
school, leaving to the specialized serv- 
ice a research, supervisory, and reme- 
dial function.” 


Educational Counseling in France 


Educational counseling in France, 
according to Roger Gal, Agrégé de 
L?Uriversite: Conseiller au Minis- 
tére de |’Education Nationale, has not 
yet become general or uniform. Its 
main features are an embryo system 
of educational psychology which 
serves primary and secondary school 
children, several child guidance clinics 
working closely with the schools, an 
extensive information service for par- 
ents and teachers about specialized 
schools and studies, and in all classes 
for children 11-13 guidance in the 
type of study or methods most suit- 
able for them. There are also schools 
for parents which will be described in 
more detail later. 


The educational psychologists are 


former primary or secondary school 
teachers who have obtained a special 
diploma in psycho-pedagogy at the 
University of Paris. They are consid- 
ered members of the school staff and 
serve, perhaps, about a thousand chil- 
dren. Their three main functions are: 
1) to study individual children in 
their development and the character 
traits and intellectual and social fac- 
tors that have influenced their be- 
havior at schools and to give these 
children needed help. 2) To study 
the effect on children of certain teach- 
ing methods, how pupils learn to read, 
write, etc. 3) To suggest changes in 
the curriculum to meet the needs of 
each class. 

He must “above all, try to bring 
out and encourage the positive quali- 
ties of the child . . . carry out a con- 
tinuous observation . . . and in this 
way avoid coming to conclusions, 
which might have far-reaching conse- 
quences, after a single examination.” 

The information services for pupils 
and parents, concerning studies and 
careers consist of printed booklets, 
leaflets, and analysis of different pro- 
fessions, a network of “career mas- 
ters,” lectures by specialists, and a 
consulting service at the disposal of 
parents and teachers. In addition 
there is a vocational guidance service 
working independently outside the 
school. 

Child guidance clinics deal with the 
most difficult cases, which neither 
teachers nor educational psychologists 
can handle. Most of the cases referred 
need to be re-educated emotionally. 

The process of educational counsel- 
ing has been described as including 
not only the most appropriate studies 
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for the individual child but also con- 
sideration of difficulties in adjusting 
to school life, causes of lack of success, 
study of family conditions and other 
relevant factors. 

The psychologist obtains informa- 
tion about the child from the teachers 
in a simple form of questionnaire such 
as the following: 

“(1) During the last school year: 
in what subjects did pupil obtain very 
good results? In what subjects was 
he below standard? (2) Are these 
results in accordance with what he 
achieved in earlier years? If not, can 
you say how much it has varied and 
why? (3) Has his attendance at 


school been regular? (4) What opin- 
ion have you of the child’s capabilities, 
regardless of his achievements in 
school? (5) Can you give any further 


information about the conduct and 
character of this pupil and some idea 
of the effort he puts into his work?” 


To the teacher’s observation is 
added information from the entrance 
examination and the psycho-pedagogi- 
cal examination and from interviews 
with the pupil’s parents. A school 
council of teachers meets regularly 
with the educational psychologist to 
hold what we would call a case con- 
ference on children who seem difficult. 
A simple type of school record has 
proved fairly easy for teachers to keep 
and use. This consists of five parts: A 
summary of information on (1) fami- 
ly environment of the child; (2) 
health and physical development; (3) 
school career; (4) teachers’ observa- 
tions, emphasizing the positive; and 
analysis of child’s interests. “. . . it is 
important that the teacher should re- 
main fully responsible for the ‘guid- 


ance’ of the children entrusted to his 
care. It is obviously essential that he 
should be adequately trained to per- 
form this task adequately.” 

A short account of the L’Ecole des 
Parents et des Educateurs, a unique 
feature of the guidance program in 
France was described by A. Isambert, 
Chairman of the Board of L’Ecole des 
Parents et Educateurs. The purpose 
of this association, initiated as a pri- 
vate enterprise but now recognized by 
the French State as a useful public 
service, is to help individuals improve 
and develop their personalities. “It is 
the personal quality of parents, their 
maturity, self-restraint, strength and 
sociability that make it possible for 
them to fulfill their educative role 
and create a favorable family atmos- 
phere. . .” 


Parents are helped to understand 
the home conditions that affect child 
and adolescent development. The 
psychology of family relations is pre- 
sented in a realistic way by experts 
who have daily experience with chil- 
dren and with family problems. 
“Anything in the form of a prescrip- 
tion would be misleading, since it 
might seem at first to be a remedy 
only to be followed by disillusionment 
and failure.” The psychology of the 
parents themselves is also studied. 
The meetings, starting with a simple 
discussion of child development and 
the parents’ influence on it usually 
moves into a discussion-therapy type 
of session. 


Similar meetings have been held 
for adolescents. They are invited “to 
give their views on the consequences 
of the education they received and 
at the same time their recollections of 
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childhood and the deep impressions 
that they have retained. On the other 
hand they are encouraged to talk 
about their present maturity, their 
views on life, on their future profes- 
sion, and on their marriage. In this 
connection they should be led to com- 
pare what they expect with the reali- 
ties of married life and a home.” 

In addition to these meetings, con- 
sultation on the most difficult cases are 
planned for individuals and small 
groups. 

These activities are supplemented 
by an official publication and inexpen- 
sive illustrated brochures simply writ- 
ten. The meetings and publications 
of the Ecole des Parents strive “to re- 
main preventive rather than creative 
in character.” 


Guidance Through Functional 
Aesthetics in Sweden 


To restore sensitivity to beauty in 
a highly mechanized world is a con- 
tribution to mental health which has 
been emphasized in Sweden, and de- 
scribed by Elisa Steenberg. Through 
the Swedish Society of Industrial De- 
sign, the production and purchase of 
articles in home and school that com- 
bine use with beauty is encouraged. 
“Home courses” teach people to form 
their own opinion of a household ar- 
ticle from a practical and esthetic view 
point. 

Another society, Art in the School 
aims “to stimulate sensory pleasure 
in colours, shapes, surfaces, and the 
play of light, and to help the chil- 
dren to discover on their own the 
visual world not only in art but in 
their daily surroundings generally.” 
One way in which this aim is accom- 


plished is through travelling exhibi- 
tions which interest children in what 
they see and to take pleasure in ob- 
jects in everyday use. This society 
also advises schools in buying practical 
and ornamental articles for their 
buildings as a means of teaching chil- 
dren about beautifying their sur- 
roundings. 


Guidance in Aesthetic Appreciation 


Guidance workers cannot ignore 
the effect of mass media of communi- 
cation on the attitudes and behavior 
of young people. British thinking on 
the subject of the theatre and film is 
presented by Stanley Reed, Senior 
Film Appreciation Officer, British 
Film Institute. Can counseling com- 
pete with the influence of theatre and 
film including radio and television? 


The moral and social dangers for so- 
ciety lie not so much in flagrant sex 
and crime productions as in “the per- 
vasive and cumulative influences of 
the middle band of popular stage and 


screen productions. Banality, the 
spurious or superficial treatment of 
serious subjects, sentimentality, the 
easy acceptance of dubious ideals, the 
distortion or masking of reality, shal- 
lowness and insincerity, all the mere- 
tricious gloss and false emphasis of 
bad popular art, dispensed in a cease- 
less stream to a vast public, cannot 
have but an enervating and distorting 
cumulative effect upon individuals 
and society.” The most dangerous 
aspect for children of bad films is, ac- 
cording to the report of the Wheare 
Committee on Children and the Cine- 
ma, “the repetition and glorification 
of false patterns of life . . . of false 
values.” 
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Mr. Reed goes on to say that it is 
possible to combat this insidious dan- 
ger by aesthetic education. First, the 
differences between the theatre and 
the cinema audiences should be known 
and appreciated by the teacher. Sec- 
ond, the unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward “teaching appreciation” should 
be recognized. Third, the approach 
of creating as well as dramatizing 
finished plays and impromptu dia- 
logue should be encouraged not only 
for its developmental and therapeutic 
value but also for its effectiveness in 
“cultivating aesthetic awareness and 
the sense of form.” At the same time 
experience with the classic drama and 
with contemporary plays is also 


needed. 

Teaching film appreciation in Eng- 
land has been approached in two 
ways: by making films of a high quali- 
ty for children from 7-12, and by in- 
struction in film appreciation. There 
is need for films made specifically for 
adolescents. At present they choose 
adult films largely on the basis of 
habit, recommendations of their peers, 
the appeal of stars, and the lure of ad- 
vertisement. These influences guiding 
children’s and young people’s choice 
of films are unsatisfactory; therefore 
education in film appreciation is neces- 
sary, rooted in the experience of any 
group of students. The teacher should 
show enthusiasm for the best films 
and help students to develop good 
habits of looking and listening. “The 
flood of entertainment from all 
sources makes dangerously easy the 
habit of listening without hearing and 
of looking without seeing.” He 
should also relate cinema attendance 
to other kinds of art appreciation. 


Among the techniques suggested 
are critical discussion of films, the 
awarding of “junior oscars” by the 
students, analysis of short films or ex- 
tracts from entertainment films suit- 
able for class study and the writing 
of film “treatments” and _ scripts. 
Courses in the history of the cinema 
help to give perspective on the pres- 
ent productions. Films may also be 
made by the students themselves. 

Guiding children and young people 
and their teachers toward better films 
is an obvious responsibility; it is an 
important aspect of current environ- 
mental guidance. 


A Point of View from Holland 


Out of the tragic experience of the 
suffering and tyranny of war, Martin 
J. Langeveld, Professor of Education 
and Genetic Psychology, Utrecht, 
wrote on the ethics of guidance. He 
raises the question whether at some 
point, advice on the evidence of psy- 
chological tests, or persuasion to fol- 
low a certain course of action, or even 
tact, may not turn into pressure or 
trickery. He urges a deeper respect 
for the “spontaneous development of 
man’s inborn personality,” the laws of 
child nature, and the freedom of the 
individual to make decisions. He be- 
lieves in a “self-creative process” go- 
ing on in the realization of an indi- 
vidual’s potentialities. 

While recognizing the need for 
“organized wisdom where spontane- 
ous wisdom fails,” this writer wonders 
whether any guidance person can be 
wise in another person’s place. What- 
ever help is given “should not result 
in the greater helplessness of the one 
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whom we try to help”; it should in- 
crease his self-reliance. Help should 
be given only at the time when it be- 
comes evident that the client cannot 
deal with the situation alone. If help 
is given prematurely, it may make the 
client feel that he is inadequate; if it is 
not given in time, he may feel unable 
to cope with life situations. “The aim 
of help ... is the growing self-respon- 
sibility of the child.” 

It follows that a central part of the 
preparation of the guidance worker is 
the development of his own personali- 
ty, moral values, and understanding 
of the ethics of helping another per- 
son. “Professional competence is a 
unity of technical competence and 
ethical understanding of a person’s 
life.” The counselor must respect the 
student’s reticence; the student must 
feel free to protect his privacy. “We 
have to be careful in telling people 
their secret when we think we know 
it, for we take their most personal ad- 
venture from them.” No one has a 
right to take a person’s responsibility 
away from him. 

We must be even more careful in 
interpreting an individual to others— 
to teachers, parents, employers, and 
others. It is especially difficult to 
avoid this kind of error in written 
forms. 

Guidance, so conceived, is geared 
into the child’s education as a self- 
creative process, involving the basic 
education and guidance of parents. 


Guidance in Relation to Social Change 
in Brazil 


The article on guidance in Brazil 
by M. B. Lourenco-Filho, Head Pro- 
fessor of Education, Universidade do 


Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, illustrated the 
influence on guidance procedures of 
social change in a rapidly industrializ- 
ing Latin-American state. 

In the early days youth’s choice of 
vocation and a way of life was very 
limited; education in school was avail- 
able only to a few; basic education 
was the responsibility of the family 
or neighborhood group; moral and 
ethical guidance was given by the 
church. 


With the development of industry 
and commerce, new occupational op- 
portunities opened up and parental 
authority with regard to vocation and 
marriage decreased. After the First 
World War, girls, who previously 
had been permitted to work outside 
the home only as teachers in elemen- 
tary schools, began to work in offices 
and in government, and soon in in- 
dustry and commerce. Women are 
now active in all fields and com- 
bine remunerative employment with 
homemaking. 

As the parents’ authority grows 
weaker the schools take more respon- 
sibility for guidance and recreational 
activities through clubs and other or- 
ganizations. In large cities the more 
progressive type of school now exists. 
There are a number of maternal 
schools and kindergartens. In small 
towns, and rural areas, the almost ex- 
clusively literary school still persists, 
though there are trends toward im- 
provement in the teaching of health 
and agriculture through the public 
schools. Guidance in the schools has 
been recognized by a law which reads: 
“Educational guidance services will 
be carried out in secondary schools. 
These services, after the necessary ob- 
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servation has been made of the indi- 
vidual student, aim at guiding him 
in his studies and choice of an occu- 
pation, affording him information and 
advice whenever necessary, in close 
cooperation with his family.” This 
law has not been fully carried out 
mainly because of lack of qualified 
guidance workers. Recognition of the 
need for counseling individuals is a 
relatively recent achievement in Bra- 
zil, attributed largely to the child de- 
velopment movement. Technical ex- 
periments in guidance have paralleled 
industrialization. 

Brazil illustrates most graphically 
the influence of social, psychological, 
industrial and ideological strands in 
the demand and the need for modern 
guidance procedures. 


South Africa 


One aspect of guidance in South 
Africa is the transformation taking 
place in tribal life. This aspect is dis- 
cussed by O. F. Raum, Professor of 
Education, University College, Fort 
Hare. 

For South Africa’s tribal society 
there was a definite pattern of chang- 
ing occupational activities known by 
everyone and rigidly enforced by cus- 
tom and taboo. There was also a 
planned learning process for prepar- 
ing for the designated vocation. Con- 
sequently, “the severe adolescent con- 
flicts in our culture centering around 
the choice of a vocation” were absent, 
nor was occupational frustration com- 
mon, “since satisfactions are relative to 
the type of culture in which they oc- 
cur and are determined by the values 
which become integrated in a person- 


ality as it develops within the avail- 
able cultural matrix.” The coming of 
the European changed this occupation- 
al situation; it broke up the economic 
unity of the tribe and replaced the ab- 
original craftsmanship with modern 
manufacture. The trader, the farmer 
and the missionary all changed tribal 
ways of life. Two governmental ac- 
tions also “profoundly affected the 
occupational development of African 
society: (1) early attempts to intro- 
duce individual land rights to natives, 
which failed, and (2) the imposition 
of taxes in various forms. 

The first stage in the occupational 
transformation found the natives for 
the most part in unskilled work, i.e. 
peasant farming, on the reserves, in 
farm labor on white farms, or in 
urban employment mainly in mines 
and industry. This situation took no 
account of individual abilities and 
ambitions. “Individual frustration, 
indeed resentment, found expression 
for the first time.” 

As time goes on, the increasing 
mechanization will lessen the demand 
for farm labor, and the unproductivity 
of the reserves will make it necessary 
for the landless to find industrial em- 
ployment. The secondary industries 
will provide work for these groups 
and the rehabilitation of the reserves 
will raise the occupational level of 
the peasants. “New employment 
levels will open opportunities for the 
mature artisan and professional man.” 
Training and employment opportuni- 
ties will reduce occupational frustra- 
tion. This chapter illustrates vividly 
how guidance procedures may be 
limited or defeated by social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 
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Guidance in Denmark 


The economic and social conditions 
and integrated national culture in 
Denmark, as described by Paul Dam, 
lecturer at Magleaas folkehgjskole, 
Birkergd, are so favorable that the 
need for guidance is not as obvious as 
it is in some other countries. More- 
over, the tradition that “everyone 
ought to help himself and be able to 
do so” and the conviction that any 
form of outside influence reduces the 
person’s independence in developing 
his potentialities has created “disap- 
proval of unsought and of institution- 
alized guidance.” (This attitude, of 
course, is based on a concept of guid- 
ance as advice giving and directive 
counseling, rather than the modern 
view of client-centered counseling.) 

Guidance in Denmark “is being 
provided through the environment as 
a whole, namely in part through club 
activities and in part through the folk 
high schools.” A large majority of 
young people belong to sports organi- 
zations or The Danish Youth Gen- 
eral Council. These self-governing 
clubs are part of daily life and sup- 
plement the family life rather than 
compete with it. The basic principle 
that emphasizes self-direction was ex- 
pressed thus: “Rather one success and 
twenty failures made by the young- 
sters themselves, than twenty suc- 
cesses and one failure made by the 
leaders.” 


The folk high school has as its main 
purpose the provision of opportunity 
for the young to find the guidance 
they seek. Principal and teacher are 
ready to help pupils who want guid- 
ance, but do not force it upon those 


who want to solve their problems un- 
aided. 

The guidance in the Danish school 
system has been largely through the 
personal efforts of the teachers, many 
of whom have had _ psychological 
training. Professional assistance has 
been provided for schools in the big- 
ger towns and cities. Instead of giving 
direct occupational guidance the 
schools try to prepare the pupils “to 
make their own decisions about their 
future occupation.” More vocational 
guidance is given in the voluntary 
evening school for young people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18, who 
have not started vocational training 
or chosen their occupation. In school- 
leaving class, representatives of vari- 
ous occupations may give a lecture 
about making vocational choice and 
may answer questions for pupils. 

Although more elaborate attempts 
have been made to set up vocational, 
social, and marriage guidance agen- 
cies, they have not won much support 
because of a prevailing mistrust of in- 
stitutionalized guidance. 


An Oriental Culture: 
Ancient Indian Culture 


The concepts of guidance in ancient 
Indian culture are astonishingly simi- 
lar to our modern concepts of guid- 
ance. The historical origins of these 
concepts were reviewed by Haridas 
Bhattocharyga, Plate Professor of In- 
dian Philosophy and Religion, Bana- 
ras Hindu University. 

For students in each caste, rules 
were laid down—the age of beginning 
to study, their dress, the kind of staff 
they must carry, and the course of in- 
struction. There was also some grada- 
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tion among students on the basis of 
“capacity and progress and also per- 
haps personal aptitude and inclina- 
tion,” leading to certain kinds of vo- 
cation. 

Brahmanism encouraged individual 
teaching specialization. Not more 
than two dozen students lived with a 
teacher at a time and each student usu- 
ally received individual attention and 
made progress according to his indi- 
vidual capacity. Although not com- 
mon it was possible for a student to 
migrate to other teachers. 

“The women of the higher castes 
started with equal privileges with men 
and were initiated and invested with 
the sacred thread; and although, like 
the nuns of the Buddhist Church, they 
were gradually put under greater re- 
strictions about their residence, study, 
and begging, they could read the 
scriptures, cempose Vedic hymns, re- 
main unmarried, teach, and take part 
in learned discussions in public as- 
semblies. . . . As many as twenty- 
seven women seers of the highest wis- 
dom (brahmavadini) are named in 
the Rigveda... There is reference to 
women versed in grammar, philoso- 
phy of rituals (Mimamsa), and spe- 
cial branches of Vedic learning. Many 
did not marry (brahmavadini) while 
the majority did (sadyovadhi).” 
They also took part in a wide variety 
of activities, inclusing strenuous physi- 
cal pursuits. The decline in women’s 
education came when the age of mar- 
riage was lowered and there was no 
time to train them adequately. 

In a rigid caste system, vocational 
guidance had a narrow application; 
“the occupation was dictated by the 


group to which one belonged by birth 
or ordination.” 


The Idea of Guidance in Islam 


According to A. L. Tibawi, late 
District Education Officer in Manda- 
tory Palestine, the guidance of the 
individual stems from the divine 
guidance in the Qur’an, as interpreted 
by Mohammed. In the early days all 
who held a responsible position later 
served as teachers. “Quite apart from 
this state policy of instructing and 
guiding its subjects, large numbers 
of pious and learned people under- 
took the task voluntarily.” 

The impact of foreign civilizations 
and cultures on Islam during the 
seventh, eight, and ninth centuries 
A.D., gave rise to several streams of 
thought and philosophy. Sufism 
hoped to gain favor with God and 
finally to achieve some immortality 
through uprightness, piety and medi- 
tation. “On his way to this goal, the 
mystic liked to call himself a murid 
(novice), in need of a murshid 
(guide) who achieved closer commu- 
nication with God . . . Sufism is, then 
a fcrm of spiritual and moral educa- 
tion in which the idea of guidance 
plays an important part.” Later, Al- 
Ghazali (d. A.D. 1111) rejected 
scholastic theology and authoritarian 
Shiism in favor of divine guidance. 

“The function of the teacher was 
in practice as well as in theory one of 
guidance more than one of instruc- 
tion.” In the words of Ikhwan as- 
Safa, “Your teacher nourishes your 
soul with knowledge and wisdom, and 
guides it to everlasting bliss, while 
your father brings you up to make a 
living in this transient world .. . 
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Then, O brother, pray to God to bless 
you with an upright and wise guide in 
the form of a teacher.” With respect 
to the importance of the teacher’s 
example, Al-Ghazali said, “. . . the 
guiding teacher stands in relation to 
the guided (pupil) as .. . the pole 
(stands in relation to) its shadow: 
How (do we expect) the shadow to 
be straight if the pole is crooked?” 
Today their problem is how to rec- 
oncile the religious basis of its life 
with materialism and secularism “. . . 
If guidance is no longer considered 
purely divine, it still derives much 
inspiration from a culture which is 
based on Division Law.” The daily 
prayer of practising Moslems is to 
“Guide us in the right path... .” 


Summary of Concepts of Guidance 


From the accounts of guidance in 
the United States and other countries, 
a comprehensive composite pattern of 
guidance emerges: 

Guidance is a developmental pro- 
cess, continuous throughout life. 

It is concerned with parents as well 
as with children. 

It is cognizant of environmental 
conditions that may either facilitate 
or block its effectiveness. 

Everyone contributes to the indi- 
vidual development and guidance of 
students; guidance should permeate 
the whole school system; it is a co- 
operative process involving the com- 
munity also. 

The group may be used as an instru- 
ment of guidance. 


Underlying all guidance procedures 
is the recognition of the uniqueness of 
every person, his right to reticence, 
and freedom of choice, and this atti- 
tude toward individuals implies 
“client-centered counseling.” 

Guidance programs in schools and 
colleges may be arranged on a scale 
of increasing technical complexity. 

In the modern discussion of guid- 
ance, the emphasis is usually on urban 
communities. Yet a very large propor- 
tion of the people of the world live 
in rural areas. For rural children and 
youth expert guidance is often not 
provided in the schools, and they do 
not have access to the multiplicity of 
guidance and welfare agencies found 
in cities. 

Every discussion of guidance pro- 
grams usually leads to a recognition 
of the need for better preparation of 
teachers, administrators, and special 
guidance workers. Knowledge, tech- 
niques, and attitudes are all necessary. 
“Knowledge serves as a guide to 
action. Techniques bridge the gap 
between theory and practice .. . guid- 
ance techniques are always used by a 
person. His moral values, his atti- 
tudes toward people, his under- 
standing of when and where and how 
his help can be given in each individ- 
ual case—all these factors help to de- 
termine the methods and techniques 
he will use.” 

In general, the long view of guid- 
ance sees the individual as a whole in 
his social setting and recognizes the 
need for guidance as a continuous pro- 
cess throughout life. 





An Interpretation of Sororities 
on the Campus 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 
AND 
DORIS SEWARD 


The local chapters of the National 
Panhellenic organizations are a vital 
part of the campus life for many co- 
educational colleges and universities. 
Yet their assets and liabilities, their 
inherent problems and their integra- 
tion with other campus personnel serv- 
ices, have not been studied and evalu- 
ated by the professional leaders in the 
same objective fashion as many 
another campus function. There is a 
dearth of material describing and 
analysing these groups in reference 
to current sociological, psychological 
and cultural concepts, and the staff 
worker who is assigned to their super- 
vision, coordination and development 
suffers a handicap in understanding 
and promoting their best interests. She 
has been educated for her work per- 
haps only through personal under- 
graduate experience, casual contacts or 
only through the strain and stress of 
on-the-job experience. 

There are several reasons for this 
dearth of systemic information and 
analysis, and the most important is 
the dual nature of the sorority’s spon- 
sorship. The local group is the prod- 
uct of two heirarchies: the university 
and the national organization. Al- 
though the representatives of each of 
these hierarchies, the deans or student 
activities directors on the one side and 
the traveling officers on the other 


have usually achieved good working 
relationships, they represent makeshift 
and spontaneous efforts rather than 
the systematic program which might 
be evolved from thoughtful planning 
among the higher echelons of author- 
ity and purpose. 

A second reason lies in the fact that 
the greater interest in these organi- 
zations lies with the public outside 
rather than inside the campus walls, 
and therefore more than any other 
personnel function,—orientation, stu- 
dent government, self help, vocational 
counseling,—they reflect the temper 
of public opinion, attitudes, and val- 
ues. Neither the campus nor the 
chapter house can be more forthright 
and courageous in handling their prob- 
lems than the climate of public opinion 
allows. But the climate has been 
changing, the public confidence has 
been shaken, and some joint thinking, 
some bold planning and experimenta- 
tion, are called for. 

The assets which these groups con- 
tribute to the success of campus life 
include the following: 

1. They provide housing, usually 
good housing, in the small units which 
are especially desirable and successful, 
but which the university often cannot 
afford to provide. Within the chapter 
house there can be warm friendships 
and affectionate sharing of life’s pleas- 
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ures and vicissitudes. Within its four 
walls there is also freedom to encour- 
age and practice religious convictions 
without reference to the taxpayer. 


2. They give the student the feel- 
ing of security in social relations which 
is fundamental to the welfare of the 
teenage girl. This is especially impor- 
tant on the very large campus where 
the more familiar, homelike intimate 
experiences are more difficult for the 
student to obtain. The groups provide 
a comforting transition from the 
family group to the larger communi- 
ty. Youth finds peculiar satisfactions 
in its insignia and rituals and loyalties. 

Because they offer this security in 
social relations they attract to the 
university campus a larger proportion 
of students from the upper economic 
levels than might otherwise be ob- 
tained. In this respect sorority affli- 
ation gives to the university as well as 
to the individual members a prestige 
comparable to the prestige of the 
private institutions which practice 
great care in selecting and screening 
their students. 

3. They help the student maintain 
and frequently raise her social status. 
They provide a natural circle of 
acquaintanceship with other young 
women and men with similar stand- 
ards of living, speech habits, manners 
and general behavior. They create 
for her a smaller and more homo- 
geneous social circle in contrast to the 
more heterogeneous campus popula- 
tion, and it is for this privilege that 
some families are often willing to 
make a substantial financial sacrifice. 
There is no guarantee that these be- 
havior or intellectual standards are 
actually the most superior, but only 


that they are congenial to her own, 
or seem to her to be desirable. Some 
critics tend to decry this desire for 
social prestige, calling it un-American 
and undemocratic. It is because the 
university campus is free to all classes 
and groups that some parents feel the 
necessity for setting up the protecting 
barrier of sorority memberships. It 
is the misleading attempts by either 
the university or the sororities to make 
the whole social structure seem more 
free and open and democratic than it 
actually can be, that leads to the dis- 
content, that justifies the bitter com- 
plaints. 

4. They offer to the alumna or ex- 
student member in her life after col- 
lege, a social guarantee which helps 
her establish pleasant and immediately 
profitable acquaintanceships, especially 
in new jobs or new towns. The exact 
worth of these contacts after the col- 
lege years fluctuates so greatly with 
geography and with professional 
growth and personal circumstances 
that no estimate of the dividends on 
the youthful investment could be 
made in advance. This particular asset, 
of course, has nothing to do with 
actual campus life, and might well be 
ignored except for the importance it 
assumes in the thinking of both the 
coed and her parents, and the resulting 
social pressures which mold the cam- 
pus attitudes and behavior. 

5. They lend support to current 
standards in dress, grooming, etiquette 
and social skills, and emphasize the 
all-round personal development of the 
individual. These functions are per- 
haps not as important as in earlier 
decades, because the development of 
the well rounded individual is now 
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recognized as an important goal in 
the work of a// personnel officers, and 
even to some extent of the academic 
curriculum builders. 


This fifth asset may be at times a 
somewhat doubtful one. It is true, of 
course, that the national council of any 
given sorority plans a personnel pro- 
gram for all its local chapters. The 
objectives include the finest attributes 
of personality and character: demo- 
cratic spirit, good sportsmanship, reli- 
gious and artistic appreciation, scholar- 
ship, personal charm, good grooming 
and social skills. The exhortations, 
instructions, lesson plans, discussion 
routines, questionnaires and report 
blanks sent by the national officers to 
the local chapters are, however, not 
always successful, probably for a num- 
ber of reasons: Methods for achieving 
results in this kind of learning have 
taken great strides in one generation, 
and national council membership does 
not often include the technical ex- 
perts who can introduce these special 
group techniques. In addition, there 
are many other similar programs on 
the campus, targetted especially to- 
ward the freshman. The personnel 
division, the religious groups, official 
orientation programs, residence hall 
staff, the many “social honoraries,” 
even the departmental clubs, have 
similar programs, similar goals, simi- 
lar techniques. The sorority’s pro- 
gram is just one more “activity” to 
be run into the week’s schedule, some- 
times as perfunctorily as the chapter 
decorum will allow. The national 
goals, excellent in themselves, can 
become a liability rather than an asset 
because they are not integrated with 
the campus personnel program as a 


whole. The sorority’s program should 
supplement, not duplicate the campus 
program. This would mean not one 
inflexible program dictated by an ab- 
sentee national council, to be manipu- 
lated and interpreted by changing 
student officers, but rather a series 
of flexible programs similar in pattern 
but tailored to individual local needs 
by local counselors. 


6. They provide a “home base” 
on the campus after graduation, giving 
returning alumnae a place of predict- 
able welcome, and thus provide a 
support for campus wide alumnae 
projects. Often the warm regard the 
student has had for her sorority ex- 
pands to include the entire university 
and can add to the alumnae support 
received by the college. 


7. The smaller residence unit as 
found in sorority groups may become 
a powerful force in promoting the 
educational goals of group life, in- 
cluding democratic experiences, co- 
operative relationships and personal 
enrichment. 


Turning now to the liabilities which 
the sororities offer to student life, one 
finds them very different in kind and 
in severity from one campus to 
another. In describing them there is 
perhaps a tendency to choose those 
situations where the offenses are most 
oppressive and the feeling most deep. 
Sororities are perhaps most acceptable 
and successful on the campus where 
the student group is most homogene- 
ous, where there is little differentiation 
in the socio-economic origins of the 
students. Although in a highly homo- 
geneous group, the girl excluded may 
suffer more than those on a hetero- 
geneous campus where many others 
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of her peers do not belong to sorori- 
ties, the most vicious criticisms are 
usually directed toward the large 
heterogeneous campus, where there 
are the sharpest contrasts in economic 
origins, in social consciousness, in so- 
cial skills and competencies, and where 
the lack of security in social relations 
is therefore of the greatest concern 
to student and parent. 

The first liability of the sororities 
is their method of selection and the 
sororities themselves are often very 
much aware of this source of criticism. 
Obviously the difficulties are tremen- 
dous. The hierarchy of social prestige 
of the various chapters on any one 
campus is sufficiently well marked 
as to be inescapable to all but the very 
naive. The maintenance of this social 
advantage in both community and 
campus life becomes a crucial factor 
in the prevailing attitudes, and the 
national officers probably could not, 
even if they would, eliminate these 
inevitable pressures from their rush 
practices. 

If the interminable revisions and 
modifications of rush rules have up to 
this time been ineffectual, it is prob- 
ably because they have attempted only 
to fend off the criticisms, rather than 
to eliminate from within the organi- 
zation the basic concern for the main- 
tenance of social prestige and the 
ultimate problem of selection and re- 
jection. The variety of rush rules 
found from campus to campus is em- 
pirical evidence that no one has yet 
found the “best” answer which in 
turn can be adopted to all campuses. 

A second liability which has an ill 
effect both on their own members and 
on the general student group lies in 


the frequent overemphasis on the 
social and “political” aspects of campus 
life. This undue emphasis develops 
quite naturally from their necessity 
to secure and enhance their social 
Standing, their prominence, their 
public relations. Every athlete, every 
council member, every queen, every 
mention in the student newsheet, be- 
comes important not only to the local 
chapter, but to the national officers, 
who repeat the accomplishments in 
the national news magazine. Both 
motivations are more understandable 
than admirable and their effects on 
the individual members are neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad. It is 
the cumulative effect on the social 
health of the total campus group 
which is most deleterious, in two 
major directions. 


1. Campus projects, elections, even 
important matters of campus govern- 
ment, student issues and platforms, 
are originated and resolved on the 
basis of these social patterns and 
alignments rather than on any func- 
tional or reasonable basis. Allegiances 
and opinions conform to social groups 
rather than to principles or ideologies. 
(The party “caucus” is now being 
copied by residence hall groups on 
several campuses. ) 

2. The participation in group activi- 
ties is too predominantly the privilege 
of the organized sorority groups. 
Table I portrays the index of par- 
ticipation (based on 100 as the ex- 
pected and normal figure) for one 
typical campus situation. 

It may be, of course, that sororities 
tend to pledge students interested in 
activities and social honors, and that 
students with those interests tend also 
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to be interested in sororities. Pan- 
hellenic leaders can ill afford to over- 
look such figures as these if they 
would understand the undercurrent 
of resentment against them which 
may be generated in those students, 
usually the majority, who are on the 
outside. With a little research and 
some thoughtful attention, much could 
be done by national councils, to under- 
stand and improve the general social 
health and morale of the campus, and 
such projects would resound to the 
benefit of the sororities, would en- 
hance the prestige and the leadership 
which they enjoy. Such studies, to- 
gether with constructive approaches 
to the problems they uncover, consti- 
tute a proper field of social endeavor 
and welfare for these national sorori- 
ties. 

With the great complexities of 
modern life, the management of so 
large a section of campus activities 
must not be left to persons who are 
not highly qualified and fully in- 
formed of the needs of the individual 
campus. Some national groups are be- 
ginning to take this into consideration 
in the selection and training of 
Taste I. Indexes of representation of various campus 

groups in specified activities and honorsl 
Number Extracur- 


of ricular Academic 
Students Activities Honors 


Sororities 674 139 88 
Independent 

Student 

Association 136 128 120 
Unorganized 815 57 100 


Total 1625 100 100 


Social 
Honors 





1Mueller, John H., and Mueller, Kate H., Socio- 
Economic Status and College Success, Jour. Educat’l 
and Psychol. Measurement, Vol. I, No. 8, 1943, pp. 
143-50; The Socio-Economic Origins of College Stu- 
— Same Journal, Vol. IX, Summer 1949, pp. 321- 
a 


Class Structure and Academic and Social Success, 
Same Journal, Vol. XIV, Autumn 1953, pp. 486-496. 


their professional traveling secretaries. 
However, in general, good will and 
intelligence are not substitutes for the 
experience, professional training, in- 
formation and insight necessary to 
mtaintain good public relations, and to 
establish high standards of scholarship 
and personal living in an adolescent 
(and sometimes reluctant) student 
group. 

In our present society the trend 
toward the professionalization in all 
personnel work is very marked. 
Leadership for youth groups on the 
campus and in the community is firm- 
ly in the hands of professionally 
trained leaders. Amateurs and volun- 
teers coordinate their efforts very 
closely and specifically under the di- 
rection of the professionals. National 
Panhellenic groups might ask them- 
selves 1) whether they can hope to 
maintain their prestige and leadership 
on the campus with volunteer part- 
time officers, and 2) how they can 
attract to their traveling jobs the best 
minds and the maturest personalities 
within their ranks, and provide for 
them an adequate professional train- 
ing. 

In managing the business affairs of 
the chapter house, it has been found 
necessary to have at the national level, 
skilled and well paid business experts, 
who will negotiate with similar spe- 
cialized ‘officers provided by the cam- 
pus. In the much more continuous 
and important routines of personal 
relations and group living, would it 
not also be wise to provide a careful 
hierarchy of trained counselors? 

One enthusiastic chapter counselor, 
living with the student group and 
working with the central personnel 
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staff of the campus as a professional 
colleague, or as an assistant in train- 
ing, can reduce tensions and eliminate 
problems in a way that local alumna 
advisers seldom achieve. At the next 
level and possibly assuming the con- 
tinuous responsibility now exercised 
at intervals by the district officers and 
the visiting inspectors (and paid by 
the same funds which now support 
such officers) one highly competent 
Panhellenic offer could serve for all 
the sororities on one campus. She 
could organize the chapter counselors 
and through them supervise the Pan- 
hellenic program, the social events, 
public relations, discipline, and per- 
sonal counseling of a!l the chapters. 
Their rush programs would be 
evolved under her guidance, and in 
turn the university’s policies toward 
the sororities would be channeled in 
the direction of her advice. Such an 
officer would be a bona fide member 
of the university staff, and therefore, 
fully informed on all vital matters,on 
its present problems and difficulties, 
its future plans, its excellencies and 
opportunities, the tenor and tempo 
of its student generations. 

But she would also be closely allied 
with the national councils of the 
women’s fraternities, reporting and 
consulting with them and with the 
National Panhellenic Conference, in 
perhaps much the same way that each 
campus YWCA Secretary is a member 
of both the local campus personnel 
staff and the worldwide YWCA 
organization. She would be responsi- 
ble to the National Council for the 
welfare of each house, its standards of 
dress, etiquette, intellectual achieve- 
ment, morale. 


On the larger campus such an officer 
might choose and train the chapter 
counselors as part of the in-service 
graduate curriculum, thus reducing 
the cost of the program. The uni- 
versities might help in subsidizing 
such a program, as they have in some 
cases in the past. On a smaller campus 
where the chapters form part of the 
institutional residence program, she 
might be a part-time member of the 
teaching staff. The important quali- 
fications are: 1. that she will be well 
trained for her professional work with 
campus groups, 2. that she live con- 
tinuously on the campus, understand- 
ing all the local problems, anticipating 
and forestalling the difficulties before 
they occur, and 3. that she keep 
closely and sympathetically in touch 
with the national organizations as well 
as her co-workers from other campuses 
through national conventions and con- 
ferences. 

At present, unlike the Interfrater- 
nity Council, the campus personnel 
officers are not participants in the Na- 
tional Panhellenie Conferences nor 
are the undergraduate members pres- 
ent. Thus some pertinent viewpoints 
are lacking in discussions relating to 
the undergraduate organizations. Who 
knows what important and construc- 
tive steps might be taken under the 
direction of such an officer and such a 
system? She could continue on duty 
through the summer. Records and 
data could be exchanged with city 
Panhellenic Associations, and wit! 
Rush Chairmen and Alumnae, and 
much of the process of the recommen- 
dation files could be assembled in one 


office. 
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The national organizations have 
been criticized? for the dichotomy 
between their own and the university’s 
personnel philosophy and practices, 
and they might obviate this criticism 
and at the same time improve their 
services to the students by providing 
some formal training for their na- 
tional and district officers. These 
women are college graduates and they 
could easily undertake and would 


2Carlson, William, Fraternities,: Evil Force on the 
Campus, Sat. Rev., Sept. 10, 1955, p. 28. 


enjoy the six or eight week summer 
courses offered in college personnel 
work. More specialized or intensive 
workshops could be provided readily 
at any one of a dozen universities with 
outstanding personnel curricula. 
Success in any of these proposals 
would require careful planning and 
budgeting, continuous experimenta- 
tion and revision. It would require 
also sacrifice, courage and imagination, 
qualities which fortunately have never 
been found wanting in the female sex. 


Report of the Eighth National Congress of 
the U. S. National Student Association 


MARGUERITE KEHR 


Over 700 representatives from 281 
member institutions, observers, re- 
source people, and guests attended 
the 8th annual Congress of the U. S. 
National Student Association at the 
University of Minnesota August 21- 
31, 1955. The Congress is the policy- 
making body of the Association, a 
market place for the exchange of ideas 
and information on student affairs, 
and a significant educational experi- 
ence for those who attend. 

The Congress theme was Education 
for Freedom. “Freedom in crisis de- 
mands superior leadership from every 
citizen.” The stage was set by an orien- 
tation session, reports by the national 
officers, and the keynote address by a 
former president emphasizing the im- 
portance of moral and spiritual values. 


Under the direction of the Student 
Government Vice President a work- 
shop for student body presidents pre- 
ceded the Congress. The chief enter- 
prise during the past year was the 
research study of student government 
financed by a Ford Foundation grant 
and now being published under the 
title Student Government, Student 
Leaders and the American College. 

Among the principles adopted by 
the Congress to serve as guides for the 
coming year was a set of Model Edu- 
cational Practice Standards aimed 
against discrimination in admissions, 
financial help, housing, classroom pro- 
cedures, placement, and athletics, and 
against restrictive clauses in student 
social organizations. 

Another basic policy declaration 
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states that “students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration should participate in all 
areas of educational life commensu- 
rate with their responsibility, interest, 
and ability in each area... . A student 
government can only be effective in 
these areas if it is active, mature, and 
basically democratic in form.” 

In the area of military manpower 
issues, the NSA president served on 
a subcommittee of the American 
Council on Education. A number of 
significant provisions which they 
recommended were embodied in the 
federal legislation. The Congress 
adopted the following policy decla- 
ration: “In times of national emer- 
gency, each citizen must assume an 
obligation to participate in the defense 
of his country in the most effective 
manner he can. . . . But the ultimate 
security of the country rests upon the 
creativity inherent in a democratic 
society. Any form of compulsory mili- 
tary training which becomes institu- 
tionalized violates our democratic 
philosophy. A program of military 
training must be geared to immediate 
international tensions and subject to 
regular review. . . . Any prolonged 
requirement for military defense must 
be met in a manner that does not place 
a premium solely on vocations related 
to defense. Cultural, ethical and so- 
cial growth are as vital to a democracy 
as scientific advancement.” 

The International Office of 
USNSA’* sends a UN Day kit to 
member colleges. The Association is 
a sponsor of World University Serv- 
ice, the international university relief 
organization. Last year 35,000 books 


1142 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 


were collected and sent overseas. 
Another project is the International 
Relations Seminar “to train a number 
of outstanding students in the com- 
plexities of international student rela- 
tions.” The third such seminar was 
held in Cambridge beginning July 10 
and continuing at the Congress. 

The Vice Presidents of Student Af- 
fairs and Educational Affairs carry on 
their work while remaining in college. 
At national headquarters” the Presi- 
dent, the Vice Presidents of National 
Affairs and Student Government, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Public 
Relations Director handle voluminous 
correspondence, numerous organiza- 
tion contacts, and a variety of publi- 
cations. They maintain what are 
probably the largest files of material 
about student affairs and work at 
carrying out the mandates of the Na- 
tional Congress. The President and 
Vice Presidents travel in this country 
and abroad as much as their budget 
and time permit. 

USNSA is the only student organi- 
zation which holds constituent mem- 
bership in the American Council on 
Education. The Association works 
closely with college student personnel 
organizations, the NEA Association 
for Higher Education, and the Young 
Adult Council. It cooperates with a 
number of national and regional stu- 
dent organizations. 

In addition to its Advisory Council, 
USNSA has a National Advisory 
Board, a Travel Advisory Board, an 
International Advisory Board and a 
newly created Financial Advisory 
Board. 


21234 Gimbel Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








American Doctoral Dissertations on the 
Education of Women in 
Foreign Countries 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


The writer has recently completed 
a study of some 15,000 doctoral dis- 
sertations in the field of education 
which have been accepted by Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education. 
More than one thousand of these have 
dealt with various phases of education 
in foreign countries.* 

Of the dissertations concerned with 
foreign education, 31 were found 
which deal with some aspect of the 
education of women in various coun- 
tries. They are spread over a period 
of almost forty years, the first one 
noted having been written at the 
Catholic University of America in 
1916. Half of them, however, have 
been accepted during the past nine 
years. 

These dissertations have been ac- 
cepted at thirteen American universi- 
ties, Columbia University leading 


*Titles of all dissertations in education and related 
fields have been examined in Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1934-54, 21 vols.); Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education (Washington: United 
States Office of Education, 1929-41, 13 vols., and con- 
tinued in manuscript to 1952); W. S. Monroe’s Theses 
in Education Accepted by American Colleges and Uni- 
versities (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1920-28, 6 
vols.); American Doctoral Dissertations Printed 
(Washington: Library of Congress, 1912-38, 27 
vols.); and many other specialized bibliographies, 
catalogs, and abstracts published by individual insti- 
tutions and organizations. For a brief report on the 
general study, see W. C. Eells, “American Doctoral 
Dissertations on Foreign Education,” Higher Educa 
tion, 12:19-22, October 1955. 
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with 13, almost half the total number. 
New York University and the Catho- 
lic University of America are credited 
with four each, and ten other institu- 
tions with one each. 

An interesting related feature is 
that about two hundred, almost one 
fifth of the total number of disserta- 
tions on foreign education mentioned 
above, have been written by women. 
This may be compared with the fact 
that in the United States in the past 
30 years only 11 per cent of the doc- 
toral dissertations have been written 
by women. 

Following is a list of the disserta- 
tions on education of women in for- 
eign countries with name of author, 
title of dissertation, institution at 
which it was accepted, and date of 
acceptance. 


NortTH AMERICA 
Canada 


BASEZLER, Sister ST. ALFRED OF ROME 
“The Congregation of Notre Dame in 
Ontario and the United States: The 
History of Holy Angels Province.” Ford- 
ham University, 1944. 


MacARTHUR, ANNIE ISABEL “Factors 
Associated with the Satisfactions of Die- 
titians in Canada: What Implications for 
Recruitment?’” Columbia University, 
1952. 
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EUROPE 


General 


CANNON, MARY AGNES NARDINE 
“The Education of Women During the 
University of 


Renaissance.” Catholic 
America, 1916. 

GILL, BARBARA J. “A Comparative Review 
of Physical Education for Women in 
England and Germany, with Special 
Emphasis on the Period from 1933 to 
1940.” State University of Iowa, 1951. 

HEINRICH, Sister MARY PIA “The Can- 
onesses and Education in the Early 
Middle Ages.” Catholic University of 
America, 1924. 

KASUYA, YOSHI “A Comparative Study of 
the Secondary Education of Girls in 
England, Germany, and the United 
States, with a Consideration of the Secon- 
dary Education of Girls in Japan.” 
Columbia University, 1933. 

KEHOE, Sister THERESA B. “The Work 
of the Nuns in Education During the 
Middle Ages.” Boston College, 1938. 

LIEN, MARIE ELIZABETH “The Scanda- 
navian Organizations for the Promotion 
of Home Industries in Arts and Crafts.” 
Columbia University, 1939. 


Denmark 


BLOETJES, MARY K. “A Study of the Pro- 
fessional Work and the Training Program 
for Danish Hospital Dietitians.” New 
York University, 1936. 


Great Britain 


LEIBELL, HELEN DOMINICA “Anglo- 
Saxon Education of Women from Hilda 
to Hildegarde.” Georgetown University, 
1922. 

NEWTON, MILDRED E. “Florence Night- 
ingale’s Philosophy of Life and Edu- 
cation.” Stanford University, 1950. 


Greece 


GORMAN, Sister MARY ROSARIA “The 
Nurse in Greek Life.” Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1917. 

Italy 

MONICA, Sister MARY “The Teaching 
Ideas of Angela Merici, 1474-1540.” 
University of Notre Dame, 1926. 


ASIA 
China 


ANDERSON, MARY ELIZABETH “A 
Cycle in the Celestial Kingdom, or Prot- 
estant Mission Schools for Girls in South 
China, 1827 to the Japanese Invasion.” 
Columbia University, 1943. 

HSU, JENNIE “A Critical Analysis of Cer- 
tain Problems in the Higher Education 
of Village Women in China.” Columbia 
University, 1931. 

LEWIS, IDA BELLE “Some Phases of the 
Education of Chinese Women.” Colum- 
bia University, 1919. 

THOM, ELEANOR WAI-CHUN “A Plan 
for the Organization and Administration 
of a Proposed Private Secondary School 
for Girls in Canton, China.”? Columbia 
University, 1946. 


India 


BANKER, PERIN KAIKHUSHROO “A 
Plan for the Revision of Teacher Edu- 
cation for the Rural Girls’ Schools of the 
Chhattisgargh Area, Central Provinces, 
India.” Columbia University, 1949. 

CORNELIUS, MERCY “Some Trends in 
Selected Aspects of Personnel Service in 
American Higher Education with Impli- 
cations for Women’s Colleges of India.” 
University of Michigan, 1946. 

ELLIOTT, VIDA C. “The Education of 
Hindu Women from Ancient Days with 
Its Bearing on the Preparation of the 
Hindu Woman for Her Place in Society.” 
New York University, 1947. 

NELSON, FLORA BINA “Philosophical Ap- 
proach to the Development of Physical 
Education Programs for Women in 
India.” New York University, 1951. 

NORONHA, GEORGE ERIC “Backgrounds 
in the Education of Indian Girls.” 
Catholic University of America, 1940. 

SHANNON, WINIFRED “A Euthenics Pro- 
gram Suitable for the Junior-Senior Level 
of Women’s Colleges in India and for 
the B. A. Requirements of the Board 
of Examiners of Lucknow University, 
United Provinces.” Columbia University, 
1941. 

SHRIDEVI, SRIPATI “The Development 
of Women’s Higher Education in India.” 
Columbia University, 1954. 
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WALTER, GLADYS “Education of Girls in 
India under the Methodist Church.” 
Columbia University, 1950. 


Japan 


HIROSE, HAMAKO “A guide for Curricu- 
lum Development for Religious Educa- 
tion Department of Seiwa Woman’s 
College in Nishinomiya, Japan.” Colum- 
bia University, 1950. 

See also KASUYA, YOSHI, above, under 
“Europe, General” 


Pakistan 


QURAISHI, ZAHIDA “Suggestions and Re: 
source Materials for the Development of 
a Home Economics Curriculum at the 
College Level in Pakistan Based on the 
Study of Home Economics Curricula of 
Four Colleges in New York State.” 
Cornell University, 1953. 


Philippines 

JIMINEZ, CARMEN TOMBO “A Proposed 
Student Personnel Program for the Philip- 
pine Women’s College.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 

NOGUERA, REMEDIOS “A Proposal for 
a Student Personnel Program for the 
Philippine Women’s University.” Indi- 
ana University, 1954. 

PEREZ, PRESENTACION T. “Problems 
of Employed Women in a Certain Pro- 
fessional Group in the Philippines and 
Their Educational Implications.” Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1954. 

Syria 

el-KOUATLY, MARZIA A. “A Study of 
Selected Curriculum Practices in Amer- 
ican Secondary Education which Have 
Significance for the Taghiz School for 
Girls in Damascus.” New York Univers- 
ity, 1952. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


How can we increase the supply 
and improve the quality of teachers? 
Several recent publications are obvi- 
ously meant to help in finding the 
answers to this major question. The 
Office of Education has issued an at- 
tractive and informative pamphlet on 
Teaching as a Career,’ which should 
give anyone who is considering be- 
coming a teacher a good idea of the 
importance, character, obligations and 
rewards of the profession. New 
Teachers for the Nation’s Children, 
And Ideas for Community Action? 
a Women’s Bureau leaflet, expounds 
the idea of bringing recruits into 
teaching by offering ‘‘accelerated 
teacher training of high quality to ma- 
ture college graduates, mainly women, 
in communities where the teacher 


shortage is acute.” For two years Cen- 
tral Michigan College, with financial 
backing from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has been 
cooperating with the elementary 
schools in Bay City and other com- 
munities in trying out a Teacher-Aide 
plan. The teacher today has an ex- 
ceedingly busy life and there are many 
of her peripheral functions, such as 
roll-call, decorating the room, and 
clerical duties, which an aide can per- 
form. This experiment is interesting- 
ly reported in A Cooperative Study 
for the Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies. A Report of the First 
Two Years of the Study.’ The ex- 
change-teacher program offers a way 
in which individual teachers can 
broaden their experience and eventu- 
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ally contribute to breadth of under- 
standing in the school systems in which 
they work. Teachers who wish to 
learn how and where exchange-teach- 
ing appointments are available, should 
consult Exchange Teaching Oppor- 
tunities and Summer Seminars for 
American Elementary, Secondary, and 
Junior College Teachers under the 
International Educational Exchange 
Program,* recently issued by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Fay Corey, in Values of 
Future Teachers. A Study of Atti- 
tudes Toward Contemporary Issues, 
has produced a study which sets one 
to thinking about the attitudes and 
ideas of the young people who very 
soon will be class room teachers. The 
use of questionnaires and tape record- 
ed interviews and discussions results 
in a book in which the prospective 
teachers speak for themselves on such 
themes as the worth of the individual, 
freedom and integrity and do not 
always reveal themselves as under- 
standing and supporting these funda- 
mental values of our society. 

We are well supplied at the mo- 
ment with statistical and survey data 
about the development and present 
status of our educational system. What 
has happened to teachers’ salaries in 
urban school systems is shown in a 
research bulletin of the N.E.A., dated 
April, 1955.° The Office of Education 
has issued its biennial survey of edu- 
cation in the United States, covering 
the years, 1951-1952: three publi- 
cations which are parts of this survey 
are Statistics of State School Systems: 
Organization, Staff, Pupils, and Fi- 
nances, 1951-1952;" Statistics of City 
School Systems: Staff, Pupils, Fi- 


mances, 1951-1952;* and Statistics of 
Higher Education: Receipts, Ex- 
penditures and Property, 1951- 
1952.° The role of the states in edu- 
cation is surveyed in two other new 
government publications: The State 
and Education, The Structure and 
Control of Public Education at the 
State Level”® by Fred F. Beach and 
Robert F. Will may well be of great 
use as states find it necessary to reor- 
ganize their administrative machinery 
to cope with the expansion of public 
education. State Accreditation of 
High Schools. Practices and Stand- 
ards of State Agencies“ by Grace L. 
Wright is the first study of this sort 
made by the U. S. Office of Education 
in over twenty years. Statistical in- 
formation about the education of Ne- 
groes is of course very important in 
this period of desegregation; it can 
be found in Statistics of Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education of 
Negroes in the Southern States, 1951- 
1952” and Statistics of Negro Col- 
leges and Universities, 1951-1952." 

One of the new statistical circulars, 
Engineering Enrollments and De- 
grees, 1954,'* shows the significant but 
alas, not surprising fact that very few 
women are becoming engineers and 
thus leads logically to reference to the 
The Effective Use of Womanpower,” 
which is the report of a conference 
held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Bureau in March 1955 to 
“sive an up-to-date summary of the 
trends and directions in which our 
economy is moving with particular 
reference to “woman’s place in that 
economy.” One can profitably con- 
trast the role of women in American 
society as it emerges from these dis- 
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cussions with the part played by 
women in India as it is shown in 
Women’s Employment in India’® by 
N. D. Adyanthaya. This report, is- 
sued by the International Labor Office, 
is the first detailed inquiry ever made 
into the position of women workers 
in India. Indian women are unskilled 
labor in Indian industry: many more 
teachers and nurses are needed, but 
very few have the necessary training. 
Again, by contrast, consult the useful 
annotated bibliography” of the Voca- 
tional Division of the United States 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for information about 
the many occupations which are open 
to and being pursued by girls and 
women in this country. 

The American Academic Freedom 
Project, set up at Columbia University 
in 1951, has resulted in two very 
impressive publications which should 
be on the reading list of everyone who 
is interested in the growth and wel- 
fare of American colleges. The first 
of these, The Development of Aca- 
demic Freedom in the United States,'* 
the work of two members of the de- 
partment of history of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Richard Hofstadter and 
Walter P. Metzger, is historical in 
method and tone, the second, Aca- 
demic Freedom in Our Time” by 
Robert M. Maclver, surveys and 
analyzes the recent attacks on aca- 
demic freedom. Taken together these 
two substantial and thoughtful works 
should do much to help academicians 
better to understand the development 
of the academic world in which they 
live and work and to help laymen to 
realize that the phrase “academic 


freedom” is not a fancy name for an 
unwarrantable privilege claimed by 
professors but a synonym for freedom 
of the mind which is fundamental to 
the health of our democratic society. 
A British educator, Ronald C. Bauer, 
who spent the years 1953 to 1955 as 
visiting lecturer at Columbia, has pro- 
duced a case book for American col- 
lege administrators.” Many of the 
cases are very life-like and the ad- 
ministrator or prospective adminis- 
trator is invited to search his soul by 
deciding what he would have done. 
Two college functionaries who have 
great problems today and may expect 
to have even greater ones as the 
American college population grows 
are the registrar and the admission 
officer. Reports of a series of discus- 
sions among members of these two 
groups will be found in the proceed- 
ings of a workshop held in June, 1954, 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica." The Tenth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education, at 
its meeting in Chicago last March, 
discussed Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1955;”* in its report are 
speeches and discussions on all the 
questions everyone is asking from who 
should go to college to how are col- 
leges to be financed. 


The “advice to parents” or “advice 
to youngsters” pamphlets and books 
continue to appear. In J#’s Time You 
Knew, Gladys Denny Schultz has 
written for teenage girls “an orienta- 
tion course in your new maturity.” 
Not only the girls but their parents 
will be grateful to Mrs. Schultz for 
her clear and understanding presenta- 
tion of factual information about sex- 
ual development, and good counsel. 
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Mary Northway’s booklet. What is 
Popularity?** uses the results of socio- 
metric studies at the University of 
Toronto to help parents and teachers 
to consider what sound and desirable 
popularity is and how children can be 
helped to develop the social patterns 
which are best for them. Two physi- 
cians, W. W. Bauer and Donald A. 
Dukelon have written a useful book- 
let for teenagers which presents in 
colloquial, sensible style, What You 
Should Know about Smoking and 
Drinking.” Another pamphlet di- 
rected to adolescents is Getting Along 
with Y our Parents” by Dr. Daniel ). 
Raylesburg. 

Despite TV and radio, learning to 
read is still the most important single 
experience of the elementary school 
child. Two recent publications in this 
field are well worth noting here. The 
Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the 
N.E.A. devotes its 1955 Year-book 
to Reading for Today’s Children.™ 
It gives a valuable sampling of cur- 
rent practices in teaching reading. The 
very effective work, Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading’® by Ruth 
M. Strang, Constance M. McCul- 
lough, and Arthur E. Traxler, has 
now appeared in a second edition. 


Anyone who is concerned with voca- 
tional guidance should know the B’rai 
Brith Occupational Brief Series.® So 
far it consists of 44 brief (8 to 12 
page) pamphlets; recent issues have 
dealt with library work, women in the 
armed services, optometry, and medi- 
cal social work. Janet Kelley’s Guid- 
ance and Curriculum® focuses on the 
idea of a guidance-curriculum cen- 
tered program, with guidance no 


longer as a separate supplementary 
service but fully integrated into the 
program of the school. The American 
Jewish Committee in Religion in Pub- 
lic Education® has stated very clearly 
its view that religious instruction has 
no place in the public schools. “Re- 
ligion has flourished in this country, 
although religious instruction has not 
been permitted in our public schools, 
And the schools themselves have 
served as a great unifying force in 
public life—.” 
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University and College Exchange 


Head Residents and Their Programs 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


High on the interest list checked 
by readers of the Journal is the sub- 
ject of residence halls with the many 
aspects of the problems involved. For 
two issues, this column will include a 
discussion of problems and activities 
related to residence hall directors and 
housing personnel. Some of the ques- 
tions often voiced are: How are direc- 
tors, residence hall personnel, house 
mothers helped to improve the qual- 
ity of their counseling and group 
work in the residence units? What 
is the place of outside meetings— 
state or local in this connection? What 
are the hours on duty of such person- 
nel and what arrangement is made 
for time off? What is the relationship 
of residence personnel with other 
members of the faculty? 

Miss Rosina M. Walter, dean of 
women, Upsala College, East Orange, 
New Jersey reports that they are in 
the midst of plans for new residence 
halls with all of the hopes and ideas 
that go into such planning. At present, 
their picture is similar to most cam- 
puses. Only one of the directors of 
the residence halls has had training 
in student personnel work. In the 
fairly new hall, composed of apart- 
ment units, a young faculty instructor 
is director. All academic counseling is 
handled through the dean’s office and 
by faculty members of departments 
involved. 


Since the residence hall directors 


are on call at all hours of the day and 
night, the dean feels they should have 
time off through the week, as they see 
fit, for shopping, or particular per- 
sonal engagements. Each woman is 
responsible as to the time needs of her 
particular unit. In addition, every 
residence hall director is given one 
weekend a month, from Saturday 
afternoon to Monday morning. 

Residence hall directors do not have 
faculty standing. Dean Walters ac- 
knowledges that this does cause hard 
feelings occasionally, as in the event 
of faculty parties. To compensate, 
somewhat, for this, the dean tries to 
arrange other types of social affairs 
that the group may find distinctive 
and enjoyable. 

Over a number of years, The Ohio 
State University has worked out a full 
and active program for the Head Resi- 
dents and has been the leader in state 
wide conferences for head residents. 
Miss Margaret Dunaway, Coordin- 
ator of Program for Women’s Resi- 
dences, outlines some of the very fine 
ideas they have worked out and use 
on their campus. Just before the open- 
ing of the fall quarter, a one day 
workshop for staff is held off-campus 
and the dining room fixes the lunch 
for the group. All the residence hall 
staff—head residents, assistant head 
residents, graduate residents, night 
hostesses, the staff of the dean of 
women, and the dietitians for the resi- 
dence halls are included in the work- 
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shop. This year the sorority head 
residents were also invited. 

A handbook for head residents has 
been worked out and is being used for 
the first time this year Also, for the 
first time this year there has been com- 
piled for each hall, a loose-leaf note- 
book containing all types of record 
forms used in the dean of women’s 
ofice by the housing director, the 
forms used in the residence halls busi- 
ness office, and blanks used in the halls 
for records and activities. 

Weekly staff meetings of the head 
residents are held with the program 
coordinator of the halls; at times the 
dean of women or others on her staff 
attend the meetings to give informa- 
tion and/or to get staff comments on 
problems or policies. There are meet- 
ings of the entire residence hall coun- 
seling staff with the dean of women 
and her staff, usually about once a 
month. 

The professiona!'y trained head 
residents are encouraged to attend 
yearly meetings of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women and the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
or the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. They are encour- 
aged to belong to the Faculty Wom- 
en’s Club at Ohio State. However, 
they do not have faculty status. 

Each fall Ohio State has sponsored 
a Conference of Head Residents of 
Ohio Colleges and Universities. This 
isa one day meeting which begins with 
a coffee hour and includes a display of 
books and other information, a morn- 
ing talk by a faculty member, a lunch- 
eon and another speaker. Usually 
from 150 to 160 representatives from 
about 20 colleges attend. “This 


is one meeting where the emphasis is 
on the head resident and is a means of 
giving prestige as well as inspiration 
and information to these people, who 
are frequently overlooked as far as 
organizations are concerned.” In 
many colleges the dean of women 
comes and brings her entire residence 
hall staff. This Conference was first 
held in May, 1947, and has been held 
each fall since that time. There are 
always excellent speakers and the 
topics used are comprehensive and 
most interesting. A mimeographed 
report is sent to each person who at- 
tends the Conference. 

Each staff member has one day of 
twenty-four hours off each week and 
one week-end of three days off each 
month. The office in each hall is cov- 
ered most of the time by student help, 
telephone operators, or night host- 
esses. 

The residence hall staff does not 
have very much contact with the 
faculty at Ohio State. However, 
faculty members are invited to the 
halls, from time to time, for teas or 
special dinners. 


As many of you may recall, Miss 
Florence Thompson, Assistant Dean 
of Women, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, spoke at a dis- 
cussion group on Promoting Job Sat- 
isfactions for Trained People in Resi- 
dence Jobs, at the national meetings 
last spring. Many of the problems 
of faculty status, salary, free time, 
privileges, responsibilities were dis- 
cussed at that time. For those who 
did not attend this group, we may be 
able to include some of the examples 
cited at that time, as we continue this 
discussion. 








Secondary School Exchange 


A Report on the Workshops of 1955 


JEAN E. FRANCIS 


During the summer of 1955, the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women sponsored two successful 
workshops for secondary school deans 
and counselors. The one on the west 
coast was held at Chico State College, 
Chico, California under the leadership 
of our national president, Eunice Hil- 
ton. There were twenty-two partici- 
pants in the Workshop of which Mar- 
garet Wells was the coordinator. We 
regret to say that as we go to press we 
have not received a report of this pro- 
gram, but all the informal, spontane- 
ous comments indicate the Western 
Workshop was highly successful. 

The Eastern Workshop was held 
on the beautiful campus of Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women (now 
Chatham College), in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
from August 17-24 under the leader- 
ship of Ruth Strang. Nineteen per- 
sons, from six states, registered and 
participated in this inspiring experi- 
ence. Four members took the course 
for credit ; Syracuse University granted 
two graduate credits in a course en- 
titled Workshop in Student Personnel 
Administration. During the week, five 
general sessions were held; the two 
discussion groups of nine persons met 
five times; social events and oppor- 
tunities for relaxation and recreation 
were graciously provided. 

At the general sessions, Miss Strang 
spoke on these topics and general 
areas: the workshop as a way of learn- 
ing, the principles and procedures of 
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the group process, the essentials of a 
guidance program, the use of drama- 
tized interviews as a good technique 
to use with teachers, the organization 
and administration of the homeroom, 
the use of films, the technique of 
dramatizations and role-playing of a 
case conference, and the relation of 
the dean or counselor to the improve- 
ment of reading. Each presentation 
was followed by a lively discussion 
period when many questions were 
asked and helpful suggestions were 
made. Two sessions were devoted 
entirely to a question and answer peri- 
od; although attendance at these was 
optional, every member was present 
to learn and share her ideas with the 
others. 

One morning, Miss Strang was 
moderator for a very interesting panel 
composed of thirteen young people 
from Clairton High School. They 
were asked such questions as, what 
happens in their homerooms, what 
makes a good leader, how a leader 
can grow, where would they go for 
help, and similar questions. In sum- 
mary, each pupil was asked to give 
his best advice to the deans and coun- 
selors. Some of their suggestions 
were: 

1. Get behind the students and be 

interested in them. 

2. Know the names of the students 

and be friendly. 

3. Treat the student as an adult. 
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4. Show you can be trusted when 
students talk to you. 


5. Interpret the test results to the 
student. 

6. Expose individuals to certain 
fields—medicine, law, teaching, 
etc. to show students what to 
expect in later life. 

Students contributed again to the 
Workshop when five pupils from Mt. 
Lebanon High School gave an excel- 
lent production of The Actor. After 
the play, discussion was held with the 
students in the play, with the parents 
in the audience, and with the Work- 
shop participants. This was a very 
fine and fascinating experience for all 
of us. 

There were also five discussion 
group sessions when the two groups 
met with their leaders to discuss 
mutual problems about homeroom 
activities, evaluation of clubs and 
their programs, assemblies, in-service 
training for teachers and many other 
topics. Ruth Beck, the Vice President 
of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, led one group; Florence 
Myers from George Washington 
High School, New York City, led 
the other group. Techniques of 
group methods were used; we had 
recorders and observers. These ex- 
periences were very exciting, and we 
all came away with many ideas which 
we plan to use during the school year. 
At the last night of the Workshop, 
each group gave a dramatized skit 
presenting some of the concrete as- 
pects of their group discussions. These 
presentations were quite original, very 
enjoyable, and thoroughly entertain- 
ing. The members of the Workshop 
will long remember that evening. 


A report of this week would not be 
complete without mention of the so- 
cial activities planned for us. One 
afternoon, our past national presi- 
dent, Lucile Allen, entertained us 
graciously on the patio of her charm- 
ing home. We were invited to tea 
and a reception at the Nurses’ Resi- 
dence of the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical Center by the Director, Mary 
Florence Taylor. We were guests at 
the Buhl Planetarium where we saw 
The Sky Show and took a trip by 
rocket ship to the moon. Guides took 
us through the fascinating Interna- 
tional Rooms of the Cathedral of 
Learning, University of Pittsburgh, 
where we also had a visit with Dean 
Helen Rush. 


In addition to these delightful 
affairs, we enjoyed the fine facilities 
of the college. The swimming pool 
in the former home of Andrew 
Mellon which was our home during 
our week’s stay on campus was used 
daily. Miss Strang was very generous 
with her time, and many of the partici- 
pants enjoyed informal opportunities 
to discuss their problems with her. 

Much more could be written about 
the Eastern Workshop, but this report 
will give you some idea of what took 
place. All the members agreed that 
the success of this venture was the 
result of many factors; some of these 
were the inspiriational leadership of 
Ruth Strang, the friendliness of 
the Workshop members, the delight- 
ful setting of the campus, and the 
numerous opportunities to discuss and 
share ideas. We recommend strongly 
that the National Association of Deans 
of Women continue to sponsor work- 
shops, for we feel their contribution 
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is a very valuable one. We left the 
campus with rather definite plans for 
the coming school year; these were 
thoughts we had crystalized during 
the week of the Workshop. At the 
last session we made a “take-home” 
kind of evaluation. It might also be 
called an action summary, i.e., a sum- 
mary that translates ideas gained in 
the Workshop into the most feasible 
concrete things each member was 
planning to do in her school this fall. 
Miss Strang then summarized the 
plans voiced: 

1. To avoid imposing one’s ideas 
on a group and to find some good 
in every member’s contribution, 
no matter how negative it may 
seem. 


. To practice the sharing of leader- 
ship functions in a group in work- 
ing toward a goal and in helping 
a group learn to plan and work 
together. 

. To study the group process, but 
not to the neglect of the program 
or content aspects and the end 
results. 

To be sensitive to desirable 
changes that may take place in 
individuals as they work together 
in groups. 

To make in-service education 
enjoyable—a friendly, happy ex- 
perience for all concerned. 

To use the role playing, panel 
discussion of students, sub-group 
techniques, dramatization and 
discussion methods demonstrated 
in the Workshop as appropriate 
with local students, faculty, and 
workshop groups. 

To encourage guidance in all 
subjects and help teachers to 


guide as they teach starting 
where they are and helping them 
to do better the guidance work 
they are now doing. 

To relate the guidance program 
more closely to reading prob- 
lems. 


. To make our casual contacts 


count—to have a smile of encour- 
agement for the students I meet 
in the hall. 


. As a college dean, to carry on 


more effectively the efforts of 
the high school dean in helping 
students make the transition from 
high school to college. 


. To help students plan and eval- 


uate their assembly programs. 
In the freshman orientation class- 
es, to determine first what stu- 
dents want to learn and secondly 
how they would go about learn- 
ing. 

To work with other administra- 
tive officers “wisely and slow,” 
to clarify areas of the total guid- 
ance program in which the dean 
may function effectively. 

To work with small groups of 
teachers instead of with the fac- 
ulty as a whole and to remember 
that they are many times harassed 
in a way that the dean and coun- 
selor never is in trying to meet 
individual needs. 

To help homeroom teachers, in 
a casual way at first, learn more 
about group dynamics and group 
procedures so that they will 
become not only better home- 
room teachers but better class- 
room teachers. To give new 
teachers special help and to work 
with groups of homeroom ad- 
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visers by classes. To help them 
see the value of having a student 
steering committee for each class. 
To use the case conference 
method more effectively in the 
study of behavior problems and 
as a means of in-service growth 
of teachers in understanding stu- 
dents. 
To refrain from putting all the 
ideas obtained in the Workshop 
into operation immediately and 
to be less hurried and worried on 
the job than many of us appear 
to be. 

One participant wrote, “Thanks to 


Ruth Strang’s leadership, and the 
hospitality offered by Lucile Allen 
and her staff, we experienced the 
‘group process’? under ideal condi- 
tions.” 

Note to ell readers: 

The person responsible for this col- 
umn would like you to write to her 
telling her what topics you’d like to 
have discussed. If you have a pro- 
gram in your school in which you 
train student leaders, would you 
please write a description of it and 
send it to: Jean E. Francis, Lower 
Merion Senior High School, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 





1956 Summer Workshops 


The National Association of Deans of Wom- 
en will sponsor several workshops for women 
deans and counselors in the summer of 1956. 
Detailed information will be mailed to all 
members at an early date. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Calif., June 18-22: Workshop for Women 
Deans, Vice Principals, and Counselors, open to 
women holding these positions in colleges, high 
schools, and junior high schools. Dean Ruth 
O. McCarn of the University of Chicago will 
be the leader. One day will be set aside as 
NADW Day, when visitors will be welcome 
and a special program offered. Dean Dorothy 
E. Wells of San Francisco State College is 
coordinator. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., July 
7-14: Workshop for college deans and student 
personnel workers, with attendance limited to 
25. One hour credit will be offered if desired. 
The program will be conducted by members 
of the Indiana University student personnel 
staff and one visiting lecturer; sessions will be 
held in an air-conditioned room. Professor 
Kate Hevner Mueller and Dean Eunice C. 
Roberts are working with Dean Wendell C. 
Wright of the School of Education on plans 
for the workshop. 


Members in the Southeast area of the United 
States will be glad to know that plans are under- 
way for an NADW-sponsored workshop at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. The 
dates have not been finally set, but the general 
plan is for a program emphasis on the secondary 
school field. Members will be housed and all 
sessions will be held in a new residence hall, 
where eating facilities are air-conditioned. 
Dean Marna V. Brady, coordinator of the 
workshop, writes that “Florida is an all-year 
resort now—with warm days and cool nights.” 

Although not sponsored by NADW, the 
following workshops will be of interest to 
members: (1) Work Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, sponsored by 
the Texas Association of Deans of Women in 
collaboration with the University, June 18-22. 
Consultant: Dean Katharine Warren, Florida 
State University. (2)Workshop giving three 
hours credit, School of Education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, July 9-20. (3) 
Workshop on Developing Trends in the Philos- 
ophy and Practice of Student Personnel Work, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., June 18- 
29. Registration for two hours credit or audit- 
ing will be provided. Director: Dean M. Eu- 
nice Hilton. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Kathryn L. Hopwood, Dean of Students at 
Hunter College and Treasurer of NADW, has 
recently been elected to membership on the 
board of trustees of Oberlin College. 

Lucile Allen, Dean of Chatham College 
(formerly Pennsylvania College for Women), 
is a member of the Committee on Standards 
and Recognition of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Dean Katherine Towle of the University of 
California is a member of the AAUW Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women. 

Margaret Habein, Dean of Instruction and 
Student Services, The University of Rochester, 
has been elected to membership on the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee of the American 
Council on Education. 

Mildred Pasch, Dean of Girls at DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, is on the planning 
Committee for the 29th annual Conference 
of the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, to be held at DeVilbiss High School June 
17-21, 1956. 

Dorothy Stimson has retired from her posi- 
tion as Professor of History at Goucher College 
and is now living in Stonington, Connecticut. 
Miss Stimson was Dean at Goucher for many 
years, and served as president of NADW from 
1926 to 1929. 

Helen K. Wallace retired in June, 1955 
after 34 years of service as Dean of Girls 
in the Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School. 

The President and the Vice President of 
NADW attended the White House Conference 
on Education, held in Washington November 
28-December 1, 1955. Ruth R. Beck of 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Ill., the Vice President, was the official repre- 
sentative of the Association at the Conference. 
The President, M. Eunice Hilton of Syracuse 
University, attended as a member of the New 
York State delegation. Representatives of 
NADW to other important educational events 
in recent months are listed as follows: 

Seminar sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Student Personnel Administrators, 


Harvard School of Business Administration, 
August 1955: M. Eunice Hilton, President of 
NADW, and Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of 
Women at the University of Vermont. 

Eighth National Student Congress of the 
U. S. National Student Association, University 
of Minnesota, August 21-31, 1955: Helen B. 
Schleman, Dean of Women, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., October 
6-7, 1955: Virginia R. Kirkbride, Director of 
Women’s Activities, The George Washington 
University, and Barbara Catton, Executive 
Secretary of NADW. 

National Conference on Intramural sports 
for College Men and Women sponsored by the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Washington, D. C., 
October 30-November 2, 1955: M. Margaret 
Jameson, Assistant Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Inauguration of President William Henry 
Dennis, Jr. Albany (Ga.) State College, 
November 3, 1955: Anne Smith Cheatham, 
Coordinator of Student Personnel Services and 
Dean of Women, Albany State College. 

Fifth National Conference, U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Cincinnati, No- 
vember 3-5, 1955: Helen B. Griesmer, Dean 
of Girls, Hamilton (Ohio) High School, and 
Lillian M. Johnson, Dean of Women at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Inauguration of President Hollis Caswell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, November 22, 1955: Kathryn L. 
Hopwood, Treasurer of NADW. 

U. S. National Student Association Evalu- 
ation Conference, Philadelphia, November 25- 
26, 1955: Sarah L. Healy, Dean of Women 
at the University of Alabama, and Kathryn L. 
Hopwood. 

Council of National Organizations for Chil- 
dren and Youth, Washington, December 5-6, 
1955: Martha Arnold Nichols, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Goucher College. 
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MARRIAGES 


Lois W. Eldridge to Mr. Frederick A. Steb- 
bins. At home: Longmeadow, Mass. 

Lois P. Kennedy, Vocational Counselor, 
Purdue University, to Mr. Kenneth Wark, Jr. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Nora Neill Power, Dean of Women at Lou- 
isiana State University from 1934 to 1947, 
died at Palo Alto, Calif., on August 6, 1955. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Thora M. Anderson, Director of Women’s 
Residence, St. Olaf College, Northfiield, Minn. 

Wilma Behrens, Dean of Women, Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

Phyllis A. Beneke, Dean of Girls, Triadel- 
phia High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Bernice Bernatz, Assistant Dean of Women, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Katherine Billingsley, Dean of Women, 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 

Jean Ann Bradley, Dean of Women, Kansas 
Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan. 

Mary I. Bunting, Dean of the College, 
Douglass College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Loretta P. Byrne, Dean of Women, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Anne S. Cheatham, Coordinator of Student 
Personnel Services and Dean of Women, Al- 
bany State College, Albany, Ga. 

Rena Stebbins Craig, Dean of Women Stu- 
dents, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ethel DuBois, Guidance Director, George 
W. Hewlett High School, Hewlett, N. Y. 

Bessie Monroe Ebaugh, Dean of Women, 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 

Arlene Friestad, Dean of Women, Em- 
manuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 

Edith I. Gibbs, Dean of Women, Maryland 
State College, Princess Anne, Md. 

Martha E. Gonski, Guidance Counselor, 
Pace College, New York, N. Y. 

Nancy Gundlach, Teacher-Adviser, Kaisers- 
lautern American School, Kaiserslautern, Ger- 
many. 

Catherine G. Harty, Vice Principal, Hud- 
son’s Bay High School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Leunice H. Horne, Dean of Girls, George 
Washington High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Brahna C. Hutchins, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Dorothy Jester, Dean of Students, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Francine Klotz Assistant Dean of Women, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Antoinette M. Kuzmanich, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Roble Hall, Stanford University, Calif. 

Coleen A. Martin, Assistant Dean of Girls, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Olive P. McCarty, Dean of Women, 
Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Margaret McKoane, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, University cf New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 

Gertrude T. Morgan, Dean of Women 
and Assistant Dean of Students, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Claire M. Olds, Director of Students, 
Douglass College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Fayetta M. Paulsen, Dean of Women, 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

Frances Ellen Porter, Assistant Dean of 
Women, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Margaret J. Robison, Dean of Women, 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. 

Julia M. Rowe, Girls Counselor, Prescott 
Senior High School, Prescott, Ariz. 

Patricia Rueckel, Freshman Counselor and 
Assistant Dean of Women, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Joan M. Schaefer, Counselor of Women, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Marjorie Scudder, Dean of Women, Yank- 
ton College, Yankton, S. D. 

Carolyn A. Sechrest, Director of Guidance, 
White Plains High School, White Plains, N. 
¥. 
Ellen M. Shea, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Sister Mary Candida, O. P., Assistant Dean, 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., Dean of Wom- 
en, Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Helen M. Spencer, Editor, Guidance Serv- 
ice, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 

Barbara Stephenson, Dean of Women, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 

Jacqueline Sterner, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Tex. 
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M. Jean Underwood, Dean of Women, 
Elmwood Park Community High School, Elm- 
wood Park, Ill. 

Jean Van Hengel, Director of Women’s 
Residence Organization, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Carolyn Wiesander, Dean of Women, Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wisc. 

Ruth B. Wilson, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 


NEWS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Following the announcement of the plan 
for affiliation of state, regional or city asso- 
ciations of deans with NADW, a number of 
state groups have taken action. Units now 
affliated with NADW (as we go to press) are 
Tennessee, Colorado, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Washington, Texas, Illinois, and 
the Regional Association (Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and Virginia). Vir- 
ginia Kirkbride of The George Washington 
University is chairman of a committee appoint- 
ed by the Executive Board to coordinate the 
procedures of affiliation and to work out plans 
for the program of services to be provided by 
NADW. 

At their meeting in Providence on Novem- 
ber 2, 1955, the Rhode Island Deans were 
privileged to have as their guest speaker Mrs. 
Ellis L. Phillips of New York City, first presi- 
dent of NADW. Rosalie N. Beams, Director 
of the School of Nursing, Rhode Island State 
Hospital, is president of the Rhode Island 
Association. 

The annual Deans’ Institute of the Con- 
necticut Association of Deans of Women was 
held in Simsbury on October 27 and 28, 1955. 
“Building for Mental Health in the School 
Situation” was the topic for the meeting. Beth 
Hoffman, a Hartford school social worker, was 
moderator of a panel of Connecticut educators 
whose comments were centered on the con- 
tribution of the student to the mental health 
of the classroom. At another session, the group 
was addressed by John Donnelly and William 
Zeller of the Institute of Living in Hartford, 
who discussed the role of the teacher in the 
mental health of the school. On the second 
day of the meeting, the members were guests 
of the Institute of Living for luncheon and 
for a tour of the building and grounds. Mar- 


tha Hanf, Dean of Girls in the Hartford Pub- 
lic High School, was elected president. 

The Georgia Deans met on the campus of 
the University of Georgia on October 15, 
1955. The speaker was Miriam Locke, Pro- 
fessor of English at the Universitly of Ala- 
bama, who talked about “Improving Scholar- 
ship.” Edith Stallings, Dean of Women at 
the University of Georgia, was elected presi- 
dent of the group. 

The Indiana Association of Deans of Wom- 
en and Advisers of Girls held their annual 
Fall meeting in Indianapolis on October 27, 
1955. “What Indiana is Doing about the 
Problem of Mental Illness” was the topic of 
the address at the opening session by Margaret 
E. Morgan, M.D., Mental Health Commis- 
sioner for the State of Indiana. Helen Ederle 
of Indiana State Teachers College was mod- 
erator of a panel discussion at the afternoon 
session, where representative students discussed 
“We Look at the Dean.” Robert J. Havig- 
hurst of the University of Chicago spoke at the 
dinner meeting on “Reason vs. Conservatism.” 
An interesting project of the Indiana Associa- 
tion during the past year was a survey of ac- 
tivities of the deans and counselors of girls in 
the secondary schools of Indiana. Data was 
gathered on the activities and personal serv- 
ices actually performed by the deans and 
counselors; those which they believe they 
should not do; and those which they believe 
they should do. Florence M. Thompson, As- 
sistant Dean of Women at Indiana State 
Teachers College, is the new president of the 
Association. 


Mental Health was also the concern of the 
lowa State Association of Deans of Women 
and Advisers of Girls, meeting in Des Moines 
on November 3 and 4, 1955. The group was 
addressed by Helen C. Ross, Director of the 
Psychiatric Institute in Chicago, whose topic 
was “Mental Health as an Educational Goal.” 
Kenneth Hoyt of the State University of 
lowa spoke on “Newer Trends in Counseling 
and Counselor Preparation,” and Jean Baer 
of the State University College of Nursing re- 
ported on the 1955 workshop sponsored by the 
Association. At the business session Alice Daw- 
son, Dean of Girls at Leeds High School, Sioux 
City, was elected president. 

Meeting at Simmons College in Boston on 
November 5, 1955, the Massachusetts Asso- 
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ciation of Deans of Women heard a panel dis- 
cussion on “What the Liberal Arts Colleges 
are Doing to Prepare Elementary Teachers.” 
Participants were Thomas A. Phelan, Super- 
visor of Teacher Certification and Placement, 
State Department of Education; Joan Fiss 
Bishop, Director of Placement, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Elizabeth May, Dean of Wheaton Col- 
lege; Elizabeth Murphy, Director of Place- 
ment, Regis College; and Stuart M. Stoke, 
Head of the Psychology and Education De- 
partment at Mt. Holyoke College. At the 
closing luncheon the group heard a talk by 
Ted Miller of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Ruth Rothenberger, Dean of Women, Lasell 
Junior College, is president of the association. 

“Accent on Counseling Techniques” was the 
theme of the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans of Women, held 
at Bedford Springs, October 28-29, 1955. 
John A. Brown, Director, Office of Develop- 
ment, Temple University, spoke at the first 
morning session on “An Informal Introduction 
to the Case Study Method in Student Per- 
sonnel Work,” and conducted a demonstra- 
tion in the case study method at the afternoon 
meeting. Robert Hoppock, Professor of Edu- 
cation at New York University, staged a prac- 
tice job interview, using the resident manager 
of the Bedford Springs Hotel and three senior 
students from the Bedford High School as 
participants. Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the Commission on 
the Education of Women, addressed the group 
at luncheon on “Counseling Girls and Women 
for Living Today and Tomorrow.” The 
banquet speaker was Thelma Mills, Executive 
Director of the New York City YWCA, whose 
topic was “Creative Encounters With Life.” 
The meeting closed with a luncheon address 
by Willis E. Pratt, President of Indiana (Pa.) 
State Teachers College, speaking on “Disci- 
plines of Democracy in Schools and Colleges.” 
Ruth Nailor, Administrative Assistant, Central 
Bucks High School, Doylestown, was elected 
president of the association. 


The Missouri Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors met at St. Louis University on 
November 5, 1955. The opening talk was 
given by W. Marshon DePoister, Dean of 
William Woods College, who spoke on the 
effect of social and emotional problems on the 


academic behavior of students. Speaking at 
the luncheon session, Glynn E. Clark, Assistant 
Principal of Soldan-Blewett High School in 
St. Louis, described the benefits of a good 
counseling program in the high schools. 
Chalcea White, Dean of Women at Park 
College, is president of the group. 

The New York State Association of Deans 
and Guidance Personnel met in Syracuse No- 
vember 3-5, 1955. A special feature of the 
program was a panel on the topic “We Look 
to You—the Student Personnel Worker.” 
Moderator of the panel was Eugene P. Link, 
Chairman, Social Science Division, State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College, New 
Paltz. Participants included a parent, a stu- 
dent, an employer, a school administrator, a 
college consultant, and a specialist in child 
development and family life. Discussion 
groups were arranged around the topics: “Role 
of Parents in a Personnel Program;” “Use of 
Community Resources in Vocational Orienta- 
tion and Placement;” “Role of Student Per- 
sonnel Worker in Curriculum Development ;” 
and “Role of College Admissions Personnel in 
Pre-College Counseling.” Exhibits at the con- 
vention included a display of materials com- 
monly used in the operation of a public school 
guidance program, and descriptive and pic- 
torial pieces used by colleges and universities 
to explain their programs in the co-curricular 
area, Visitors who addressed the convention 
were Joseph W. Bird, Coordinator, New York 
State Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education; Maurice E. Troyer, 
Vice President, International Christian Uni- 
versity, Japan; Richard A. King of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board; and James 
E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education, 
New York State. Helen Brickell, Educational 
Counselor, Bronxville High School, was 
elected president. 

The North Carolina Association of Deans of 
Women reports a successful innovation on the 
program of its meeting held at Queens Col- 
lege on October 29, 1955. A “question box” 
session was arranged, for which questions were 
submitted in advance. The moderator of the 
question box period was Sarah Bain Ward, 
Dean of Students at Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege; consultants were Isabelle MacLeod, Act- 
ing Dean of Women at the University of 
North Carolina, and Barbara Parrish, Alumnae 
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Secretary, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. A summary pointing up 
important facts brought out in the discussion 
was given by Barbara Stephenson, Dean of 
Women at Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege. Highlight of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by President Edwin R. Walker of 
Queens College, who spoke on “Supplements 
to the Curriculum for a Liberal Education.” 
Amy R. Heidbreder, Dean of Students, Salem 
College, is the Association’s president. 


The program for the meeting of the Re- 
gional Association, held at Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase High School, Bethesda, Md., on Octo- 
ber 29, 1955 was built around the title of 
the report of the Commission on the Education 
of Women: “How Fare American Women?” 
Eleanor F. Dolan, Associate in Higher Educa- 
tion on the staff of the American Association 
of University Women, gave the keynote ad- 
dress. She described the varied and sometimes 
conflicting recommendations for the education 
of women that have been made in recent years, 
pointing out that we cannot consider any of 
these points of view adequately without know- 
ing the objectives of women’s lives. She sug- 
gested self-realization—in its best, most un- 
selfish sense—as the goal, and said that one 
reason for the apparent conflict in the different 
theories advanced is that the spheres in which 
this goal may be expressed are often confused 
with the goal itself. Current research in 
psychology, sociology, technology and inven- 
tion should give us helpful information as we 
try to determine new directions for the fu- 
ture. The luncheon speaker was Marguerite 
Zapoleon, Special Assistant in the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. She 
talked on “Educating Women for their Role 
in Industry,” presenting important facts 
needed in vocational counseling of girls. John 
Hazard, Senior Editor of Changing Times, 
addressed the group at the afternoon session 
on “What Women Should Know About 
Money.” He stressed the need for practical 
instruction in personal economics and said this 
was as important for men as for women. 
Amanda Bradley, Dean of Women at Wash- 
ington College, Chestertown, Md., is president 
of the Regional Association, which consists 


of members from Delaware, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

The program of the South Dakota Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women and Counselors at 
its meeting in Huron on November 3, 1955 
was also devoted to the topic, “How Fare 
American Women?” A review of the report 
of the Commission on the Education of Wom- 
en, written by Althea Hottel, was presented 
by Florence White, Dean of Women at Dakota 
Wesleyan University. The speaker was Presi- 
dent Louis T. Benezet of Colorado College, 
a member of the Commission, whose topic was 
“The Wonderful Educability of Women.” 
Agnes J. Hanson, Dean of Women at Huron 
College, is president. 

A special feature of the meeting of the Wis- 
consin Association of Deans of Women, held 
at the University of Wisconsin on April 30, 
1955, was a talk by Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth on 
“Why I Wanted to Be a Dean of Women.” 
Mrs. Gilbreth said that since she first made 
that remark years ago she knows why she didn’t 
become a dean: she had a false idea that a dean 
had a lot of time, complete freedom of action, 
and could still do her job adequately. She had 
wanted to be a dean for three reasons: (1) 
campus life is very rewarding because of the 
variety of activities and programs; (2) there 
is opportunity to spend time with interesting 
and stimulating people; (3) the opportunity 
to keep in touch with young people is a tre- 
mendous advantage in achieving integrity of 
life so necessary for late maturity. She recom- 
mended two books to her audience: How Fare 
American Women by Althea Hottel, the re- 
port of the Commission on the Education of 
Women; and Many a Good Crusade by Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve, because it gives clear evi- 
dence of personal satisfaction realized in stick- 
ing to one campus and seeing the job throug). 
Mrs. Gilbreth spoke of the importance of 
working out a serenity of spirit in our own 
lives and jobs so that the tensions and annoy- 
ances are more or less set aside. At the con- 
clusion of her talk, it was announced by the 
President of the Association, Marie Merkel 
of Wisconsin State College, that the Wisconsin 
Association had elected Mrs. Gilbreth to hon- 
orary membership. 





Southwest Central—Carrie Inmon, Counselor, Highland Park High School, UVallas, Texas 
Verna Zimmerman, Dean of Women, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Rocky Mountain—Sallie Payne Morgan, Dean of Women. Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Beatrice Carroll (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah 


South Pacific—Lesta H. Joubert, Dean of Girls, Marysville Union High School, Marysville, Calif. 
Marie T. Mills (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, Calif. 


North Pacific—Lulu Holmes, Associate Dean of Students for Women, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 
Faye L. Norris, Girls Counselor, Senior High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


At Large—Sadie M. Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
V. Terry Moore (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Membership 
Chairman—R. Florence Brinkley, Dean, the Woman’s College of Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Susan B. Hill, Dean of Women, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Retha Wave Hulet, Counselor for Girls, Classen Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tempe E. Allison, Dean of Women, San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Revision of the By-Laws 
Chairman—Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Velora Buscher, Dean of Girls, East Alton-Wood River Community High School, Wood River, 
Til. 


Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Status of Professional Women in Education 


Chairman—Margaret Habein, Dean of Instruction and Student Services, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eunice C. Roberts (Mrs.), Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of Women’s Educational 
Programs, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Ferne Horne (Mrs.), Guidance Counselor, Mount Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ora Mary Theobald, Counselor, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Martha Biehle, Dean of Students, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Virginia S. Nyabongo (Mrs.), Director of Student Personnel, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Joint Committee on Student Discipline (with American College Personnel Association and National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators) 


Chairman—Isabel Peard, Director of Head Residents and Student Deans, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Doris Crockett, Dean, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Divisional Analyst, Division of Admissions, Records, and Registration, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference 
Chairman—Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Margaret Peck, Assistant Dean of Women, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Emily Taylor, Associate Dean of Women, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES 


To Intercollegiate Association of Women Students 
Mabel Petersen, Associate Counselor for Women, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


To National Conference on College Fraternities and Societies 
Christine Y. Conaway (Mrs.), Dean of Women, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans, 
Elsbeth Melville, University Dean of Women, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 





